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Macmillan Books for Christmas Gifts 








‘‘Paine’s research has been astounding.’’—World’s Work. 


Joan of Arc Maid of France 


A new biography by Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is the authoritative story of the peasant girl of France who at seventeen led a 
nation’s armies; her first unbiased and complete biography. 

It is the story as told on oath by her playmates, her neighbors, her comrades-at-arms, 
the doctors who questioned her, the judges who tried her. ‘This, along with the testi- 
mony and letters of Joan herself, is now complete in English for the first time. 


Nearly 100 pictures—32 in gravure and one in full color. Two volumes. $10.50 
Calvin Coolidge: The | The Life and Letters 
Man Who Is President | of Thomas Jefferson 

A biography by A biography by 
William Allen White Francis W. Hirst 


The first English biography of Thomas 
Jefferson. A friend and disciple of Lord 
Morley—who encouraged him to attempt 
the work — Mr. Hirst is a sympathetic 
critic. Illustrated. Coming Dec. 15. $7.50 


Mr. White, himself a country-town man, 
presents what he considers Coolidge’s 
weaknesses as well as his strong points. 
An honest and interesting portrait. 
Illustrated $2.00 


Ernestine Sophie | 


A new novel by Sophia Cleugh 
rhe vivacity, humor, and adventure born in “‘Matilda” have not died. The author has 
rejuvenated them in “Ernestine Sophie.” And what a rejuvenation. The piquant, wide- 
awake heroine who dominates this second novel is every bit as captivating as Matilda 
ever thought of being. $2.00 


Christina Alberta’s Father 


A new novel by H, G. Wells 


A return to the author’s early manner in “Kipps” and “Mr. Polly.’’ “It stands, as a 
matter of fact, quite by itself. It is excellent,’’ said John Farrar in the New York Sun. 
You can't help liking Christina Alberta. She is irresistible. Price $2.50 


Masefield’s Collected Works 


At last John Masefield's complete works, his novels and short stories alone excepted, 
have been brought together into four beautifully bound volumes. All of his ballads, plays, 
poems, and narrative poems are included. Coming Dec. 8. Price $3.50 each volume. 


Complete Works of The Song of the 
William Butler Yeats Indian Wars 
in five volumes by John G. Neihardt 
"@ This by Mr. Neihard 
en ae eee Le epie which was begun in “The Song of 


There is also a limited autographed edition Three Friends” and ‘“‘The Song of Hugh 
de luxe $5.00 each Glass’. Illustrated by Allen T. True $2.25 


Etchers and Etchings 
by Joseph Pennell 


“Afr Pennell's book, designed for the collector as well as the student, is a beautiful 


piece of book-making. {t is rich with information drawn from Mr. Pennell’s long 
experience "'—T'he Nation. New and cheaper edition. Fully illustrated. $10.00 


The Tragedy of Waste 


by Stuart Chase 


**A book that is at once exciting and informing. Mr. Chase has delivered himself of an 
epic. In vigor of phrasing and potency of expression no economist in America can excel 
him."’ — New York Times. $2.50 
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The Little World 
by Stella Benson 


Stella Benson writes about places 
and people in America, Japan, 
China and India, including a vivid 
account of her wedding journey 
across ‘‘the States’ in a Ford 

Illustrated $2 590 


Yule Fire, an 
Anthology 
by Marguerite Wilkinson 


The sweet homeliness of the early 
carols and the reverent insight of 
the best modern lyrics make this a 
book of Christmas Poems to be 
cherished Tilustrated $2 50 


Animal Heroes of 
the Great War 
by Ernest Harold Baynes 


An unusual record, written as 
only Baynes, the lover of animals 
and their understanding chronic- 
ler, could write it. 

Coming Dec. 15. Illustrated. $3.50 


Science and the 
Modern World 


by A. N. Whitehead 


Embodies a study of the mental- 
ity of Western culture during the 
gs three centuries, in so far as 
t has been influenced by the de- 
velopment of science. $3.00 


What and Why 
is Man? 
by Richard L. Swain 


Follows the question-and-answer 
method used by the author in meet- 
ings in scores of cities from coast. 
to coast. Answers actual questions 
from real life that trouble the aver- 
age man and woman. 


The Modern 
Reader’s Bible 
by Richard G. Moulton 


The price of this remarkable book 
of over 1,700 pages containing the 
complete Bible in modern, read- 
able form, with 400 pages of liter- 
ary quays. has been reduced to: 
Cloth, $2.50; Leather, $4.50; Cloth, 
illustrated. $5.00 





Ask for the new illustrated catalog ‘‘Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls”. Im ' sic 
and the Little Library fully described and pictured. Over 300 titles carefully aaa" , pot Ape Se dees 


reading. 
At your book store or from 


New York Chicago Boston - The Macmillan Company Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





Prices subject to change on publication. 





Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The State of the Nation 


ITH Congress convened, the business of 
American legislation recommences and the 
public awaits with some anxiety the un- 
predictable developments of the present session. At 
this time no one can foresee the fate of the specific 
problems which Congress will be 
called on to debate: the World 


Court, taxation, the foreign 


the reorganization of adminis- 
trative departments, and a 
host of lesser questions. As the 
complexion of the new Congress 
and its relations with the Execu- 
tive develop more clearly, it will 
be possible to forecast with 
some degree of accuracy the probable success or 
failure of the Administration’s program. At present, 
one can only generalize on the situation of the two 
political parties and on the condition of the country 
as a whole. 

_ President Coolidge, elected by an immense plural- 
ity, ls at present indorsed by the country as a whole, 





debt settlements, farm relief, — 


irrespective of party ties, as safe and sane. The 
public believes in his honesty; it prefers his con- 
servatism to the more daring experimentation of 
other leaders. This country is essentially conserva- 
tive. Various isms rise and sometimes grow into 
impressive proportions, but sooner or later the na- 
tion swings back from the contemplation of attrac- 
tive political and social panaceas to such stable 
doctrines as the law of supply and demand, the two- 
party system, and the Ten Commandments. Mr. 
Coolidge’s program is as simple and as thrifty as 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” It is comprehensible, 
and it is sensible. It commends itself to whole layers 
of our population from the base of the pyramid to 
its apex. It advocates prosperity, the condition 
which we used to describe as “the full dinner pail,” 
as a more certain desideratum than the results of 
doubtful social and political experiment. THE In- 
DEPENDENT is not hostile to the courageous experi- 
ments advocated so positively by our more radical 
colleagues, but we feel that whatever the theoretical 
virtues of their programs, they will fail to benefit 
this country until the public has undergone a slow 
process of education and evolution. For that reason 
we are not impatient with the somewhat negative 
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“Keep Cool with Coolidge” attitude which now 
characterizes the Republican party. If the party 
carries out its promises in good faith, if the eager 
feet of big business are kept out of the trough, if the 
administration of government is decent and honest, 
and if the rights of individuals are rigorously pro- 
tected from the encroachments of earnest political 
busybodies, we shall consider that the Coolidge 
program has been vindicated. 

The various departments of the Administration 
are, with the exception of the Navy, in able hands. 
The President has a good Cabinet of efficient and 
experienced administrators. This is perhaps the most 
cheering aspect of the whole political situation. The 
unhappy heritage of the Harding régime has disap- 
peared — at least from sight. We wish that Mr. 
Coolidge’s treatment of the famous scandals of 1924 
had been more courageous and more drastic. As one 
remembers Fall, Daugherty, Denby, e¢ a/., one is 
obliged to swallow hard and think up a variety of 
ingenious and plausible excuses for the President’s 
apparent timidity and indecision. But if we agree to 
forget and forgive that distressing interlude, we find 
little to criticize and much to praise in Mr. Cool- 
idge’s choice and treatment of his official family... 

In Congress there is an unusual dearth of out- 
standing and impressive figures. Senator Borah, 
one of the ablest men in the Senate, and as honest as 
he is able, has never learned to play ball. His con- 
science and his egotism combine to negative his 
value as a constructive statesman. His voice is 
raised in criticism, generally in destructive criticism, 
which, however sincere, has the effect of defeating 
accomplishment without providing an alternative. 
It is unfortunate that the man who might lead his 
colleagues in constructive legislation has elected the 
role of a solitary censor. 

In the House a singular level of mediocrity pre- 
vails. With a reasonably safe working majority in 
both Senate and House, the Administration cares 
little about the calibre of the Representatives whose 
votes it controls. What it does fear is the alliance 
between the Democrats and the Farm Bloc and the 
extension of the Farm Bloc among the dubious 
Republicans of the radical fringe. For this reason 
the Administration must erect a lightning rod of 
farm relief legislation which will attach waverers 
from the alfalfa to the balance of its program. 

The country is prosperous. With a few exceptions 
the prospects for American industry are bright. An 
infectious optimism is reflected in the bull market 
on the stock exchange and the nation-wide specula- 
tion in land. Truly, we are a most favored nation at 
the present time. With the rest of the world torn by 
anxiety and privations, the chief danger of the 
United States seems to lie in a possibly exaggerated 
confidence in our increasing prosperity. 

The Administration is in a position to accomplish 
genuine results. Its most dangerous enemies are 


found, not among its political opponents, but amon 
the selfish and unregenerate elements deeply en. 
cysted in the Republican party. State and local 
Republican organizations are in many instance 
controlled by politicians whose only similarity to 
Coolidge, Hoover, and Mellon lies in the party label 
under which they function. Prosperity and succes; 
breed swarms of political maggots whose combined 
ageressions may undermine the stateliest organism, 
The President must discipline his party. On his 
success as a leader of his henchmen depends the 
success or failure of his Administration. 


With the best will in the world and with a great. 


measure of hope, we wish him good luck and q 
prosperous voyage. 


Von Hindenburg Disappoints the 
Junkers 


bess Junkers have bet on the wrong horse. Good 


old von Hindenburg was their strong shield and 


bulwark. If all else failed in the Blood and Iron © 


tradition, if the Hohenzollern dynasty flickered out 
and Communism waxed strong 
and lusty, there stood von Hin. 
denburg, the President, like a 
grim, immovable Gibraltar. So 
they thought until the President 
promptly signed the Locarno 
treaties which the Reichstag has 
approved. Oh, what a howl was 
there, my countrymen! With 
that spluttering, that hearty, if 
inarticulate, rage which has 
characterized the angry Junker from time immemo- 
rial, the Nationalist press burst forth into cries of 
traitor, turncoat, and renegade aimed at its 
spokesman and hero. In many respects, this is the 
most encouraging feature of the very encouraging 
Locarno incident. For the German people the trea- 
ties were obviously a beneficent solution of their 
difficulties, yet the world had feared that von Hin. 
denburg, the Junker idol, might prove recalcitrant 
and stubborn. Instead, he has listened to the voice of 
his people rather than to the urgings of his caste, 





“and the world is convinced that his decision was 


based on good and sufficient considerations. 

In the meantime, the heathen rage. Having staked 
their all on the old, thoroughbred horse, they are 
naturally disconcerted. When the barrier fell, the 
favorite, instead of galloping ahead, decided to roll 
over, say his prayers, and play dead. One can only 
dimly imagine the wrath, the frenzy, of the Junker 
mind. But if some society were to erect a wooden 
statue of von Hindenburg in our town we would 
gladly mount a ladder and drive a silver nail in the 
anatomy of that brave old man who saw his duty 
and did it in spite of the clamor of his friends and 
relatives. Such are the (Continued on page 
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Stirring Debate in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
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(Continued from page 666) great leaders and the good 


men of a nation in troubled and unquiet times. 


‘* They Shall Not Pass ”’ 


HE fight over American adherence to the 
World Court is entering its last stages. Senator 
Borah has been smoked out of his earlier position of 
offering strange technical objections to the Court, 
and has frankly fallen back on 
his hatred of the League of 
Nations and on the 7,000,000 
majority mandate of 1920, 
which he, despite President 
Coolidge’s opinion to the con- 

’ trary, insists on interpreting as 

a personal command from the 

American people. With little 

but this specious argument to 

bolster his case, he will try to 
lead a small group of irreconcilables against the 
hosts which the President is marshaling. On few 
questions in American history has the intellectual 
element of this nation been so completely mobilized 
as on this one. There is singularly little fervor 
behind that mobilization. There is, however, an 
intense earnestness, the earnestness that comes from 
realization of a real moral issue, which, we believe, 
will carry the day for the President. 

It is hardly necessary to reiterate here our own 
conviction that the United States should join the 
World Court. The thing seems so simple, so obvious, 
so clearly in line with everything that is best in 
America’s tradition that, try as we will, an under- 
standing of Senator Borah’s position is beyond us. 
Yet should his viewpoint prevail we can only console 
ourselves with the memory that seventeen years 
were required to persuade this country to join the 
International Red Cross. 





+ 


Chivalry in Politics 
ORTHERN newspapers of late have contained 


a series of dispatches from Texas all reflecting 
substantially the same opinion. Whether or not 
there is an Anti-Pa-and-Ma Ferguson Press Bu- 
reau, the Yankee correspondents in Queen Fergu- 
son’s court seem to be unanimous in their thinly 
veiled condemnation of the Ferguson administra- 
tions. According to them, the estimable Gov. “Ma” 
Ferguson is a mere rubber-stamp nonentity behind 
whose amiable presence lurks the sinister form of the 
too politically minded “Pa” Ferguson, who, it will 
be remembered, was impeached some years ago for 
the misuse of State funds. Not only is the story of 
trouser government behind the petticoat throne 
elaborately explained, but the reporters have found 
a hero, a Saint George who-attacks the Ferguson 
dragon with the spear of incorruptible law. 





Attorney-General Dan Moody is the White 
Knight of the fantastic Texas round table. It is he 
who has made wicked road contractors disgorge 
huge sums of unearned increment; it is he who in. 
tends that other wicked road contractors shall dis. 
gorge other huge sums, incriminating in the process 
Pa Ferguson, the villain in the piece. At present it 
is too early for distant editors, however omniscient, 
to pronounce definitely on the merits of the case, 
Enough smoke has billowed forth to make it seem 
probable that some fire lurks beneath the cloudy 
figure of Pa Ferguson. 

Chivalrous Texans are now debating whether it 
would or would not be quite the proper thing to 
impeach a lady governor. Our instincts prompt us 
to a negative attitude. Shoot if you must this old 
gray Pa, but spare your Texas Ma, we feel like 
saying. No crime is alleged against the present 
governor except too docile an acquiescence in the 
direction of her spouse. This, at times, is'an excel- 
lent, and alas! too rare, thing in women. But, on 


the whole, we realize that chivalry must not temper — 


the strict responsibility of executives for their 
actions in office, even for their sins of omission, 
And now that Ma has mistaken gross injustice for 
a firm stand upon prohibition, in offering a $500 
reward for the conviction of all liquor violators 
worth more than $5,000, we feel with a large 
number of alarmed Texans that there is something 
wrong with her political philosophy. We await 
with interest the next move of the embattled 
Ferguson family. 


Briand’s Lucky Number 


peg WILSON used to say that thirteen 
was his lucky number. All sorts of favorable 
occurrences in his life were dated on the thirteenth 
day of the month, and not a few of them bore the 
added handicap of a Friday. Perhaps eleven will 
turn out to be the lucky number of that veteran 
politician, Aristide Briand, who now, for the elev- 
enth time, leads a Cabinet to the French Chamber 
for approval. None of France’s statesmen since the 
war has had a better opportunity to write his 
name indelibly upon the roll of supermen. Yet none 
of them has faced a more difficult situation. 
Briand’s success in forming a Cabinet comes as no 
patent of patriotism in the Chamber; rather, it 1s 4 
case of “thieves falling out.” The Socialist group 


under Léon Blum, which has held the balance of 


power in the Left Bloc majority, finally exasperated 
the Radicals beyond the limit. Herriot threw his 
influence to Briand long enough for the latter to 
emerge from the chaos at the head of a ministry 
which appears the healthiest indication of France's 
determination to attain economic stability. 

The outstanding achievement of Briand lies i 
securing a man like Louis Loucheur to accept the 
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ortfolio of finance. The past three Governments 
have all fallen because of their failure to find a way 
out of France’s financial muddle, and it is upon 
this issue that Briand’s ministry must stand or fall. 

Loucheur is eminently a busi- 





confronts him is not only a 
business problem, but one 
which will tax his political skill 
to the utmost. His first move 
is a shrewd one. He has prom- 
ised the Unified Socialists 
their capital levy — ten per cent 
over a period of thirty years. 
Actually, of course, his capital 
levy is simply a “rose by another name” — 
a six and two thirds per cent income tax which 
runs for thirty years. 

Except for Loucheur, Briand’s Cabinet is merely 
a reshuffliing of the old cards. Painlevé retains his 
post as War Minister and there are the other fa- 
miliar names, But the very fact that Briand has been 
able to break away from the old solid Left alignment 
is encouraging, and his success has averted disaster 
which a few weeks ago seemed inevitable. What 
Briand may do with his momentarily won advantage 
is another matter. 

The initial statement of his ministry, not only on 
finance, but also on the Syrian and Riffian wars and 
on electoral reform, presages a constructive effort. 
Should it fail, the Blue Shirts of French Fascism 
will demand their innings. 





Scandal in the Courts 


HE “Rhinelander case”’ in White Plains, New 

York, has occupied a great many times more 
space in our daily papers than the Locarno pacts. 
Presumably, there is a reason for the publicity given 
this sorry couple other and better than a mere mor- 
bid curiosity to hear the scabrous details of a sensa- 
tional marriage. A few publicists would convince us 
that the issue concerns fair play in the courts for the 
poor as against the rich; others assert that the public 
is passionately interested in equal justice for negroes 
and whites; others are fascinated by certain nice 
legal questions arising in the argument. But the 
shrewd newspaper psychologist realizes the immense 
satisfaction experienced by the man in the street 
when he reads the daily evidence of an intimate folly 
greater even than his own. How he chuckles as he 
peruses letters of an imbecility so unrestrained that 
his own most fond and foolish efforts are mere 
stodgy, stilted exercises by comparison. Bonehead 
and nit wit though he be, never would he have 
fallen into such a morass of mental and moral 
ineptitude. Pleasantly refreshed by this antidote to 
his gnawing inferiority complex, the average citizen 
goes about his daily toil, a happier if not a better 


ness man, but the task which 


man. So, at least, argue those pressmen who feel 
compelled to justify their insistence on what most of 
us regard as a dirty and discreditable affair. 


Football, an Overemphasized Sport 


E hope that our readers are following with as 
Y= great satisfaction as we are the country-wide 
discussion which followed the publication, in THE 
INDEPENDENT of November 7, of George Owen’s 
courageous article on football. If they are, they will 
realize that his article served as the opening gun in 
a campaign which may well revolutionize the game 
as it is now conducted in our great universities and 
restore it to the place of normalcy which it should 
occupy in the life of the undergraduate. 

The most encouraging, but nevertheless, surpris- 
ing development in this newly aroused discussion 
has been contributed by the undergraduate publi- 
cations of several great Eastern colleges. Spurred 
by an editorial appearing in the Harvard Crimson 
which, after deploring the absurd overemphasis 
now placed on intercollegiate football contests, 
advocated such drastic reforms as sharply reduced 
schedules, abolition of scouts, spring practice, high- 
priced admission tickets, and sectional champion- 
ships, while encouraging interclass games and 
coaching by graduates only, the student dailies at 
Yale, Princeton, and Dartmouth voiced their 
strong condemnation of existing procedure. We 
believe that the editors of those publications are 
reflecting the sanest, if not the most vociferous, 
viewpoint of the undergraduate bodies, and we 
congratulate them for the courage with which they 
have stepped into a fight destined to engender much 
heat and not a few casualties before it is concluded. 


General Pershing’s Difficulties 


ENERAL PERSHING is having his troubles 
down below the line. As President of the 
Plebiscite Commission in the Tacna-Arica contro- 
versy, he is at present trying to decide whether 
Chilean bite is worse than Peruvian bark. As ex- 
clusively predicted in THe INDEPENDENT many 
months ago, he has found himself in the ungrateful 
and difficult position of peacemaker in a street 
fight. Both combatants are clouting him on the ear 
in their frantic endeavors to get at each other. Only 
a man of General Pershing’s imperturbable sanity 
and honesty could continue to deal out even-handed 
justice in so scrambled and unhappy a situation. 
Our neighbors will find that the task of upsetting 
his poise is a good deal like that of hurrying the 
East. We are entirely confident that his stoic 
phlegm will prevail and that when the tumult of 
the plebiscite has died away, he will be found intact 
telling our excited friends exactly what an impartial 
observer has decided the result to be. 
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GHOSTS OF IMPERIAL 
ROME 
The Third Anniversary of Fascism’s 


Coup d’état Finds Mussolini Ready 
to Establish a True Dictatorship 


During the last days of October, 1922, an army 
of black-shirted Italian patriots marched on 
Rome. The inactivity of postwar statesmen had 
brought their country to the brink of revolution, 
they claimed. Only strong, vigorous leadership 
would save it from the cataclysm into which 
Russia had been plunged. King Victor Emmanuel 
III heard in the rumblings from Monterotondo, 
where the marchers were rallying, the threat of 
enforced abdication, and he hastened to summon 

_ Benito Mussolini, leader of Fascism, to head a new Cabi- 
net. Mussolini came, the black-shirted Fascists took up 
their march, and with the success of the coup d état 
thousands of the more timorous members of the order 
hastened to join in the celebration which rocked Rome. 


(Acme) 


Fascism looks back fondly to the customs of imperial Rome. One of Mussolini's 
latest edicts abolishes the handshake in favor of the old Roman salute 





people, but a greater danger has come. For Premier Musso. 
lini, not content with making Italy safe for constitutional 
government, has been gradually paving the way for a 
dictatorship. Now, in the bills which he has introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the dictatorship is to be- 





come a fact. No longer will representatives of the people 
reflect the opinion of the country. The King is to appoint 
the Premier, who will be henceforth responsible only 
to the sovereign for his acts. Thus, the Iron Duke holds 
the reins of government. Italy has stepped back to the 
medizvalism of imperial Rome. 


A few weeks ago, a huge crowd gathered in Dom Place 
to celebrate the third anniversary of the march on Rome 
which has already been dramatized by careful press- 
agenting into an event of paramount importance. Three 
years of Fascist rule have left their mark upon Italy. 
No threat of Communism now disturbs the minds of the 


Premier Mussolini 
narrowly escaped assas- 
sination on November 4, 
the anniversary of the 
armistice with Austria. 
The program called for 
him to appear on a bal- 
cony of the Palazzo 
Chigi (at right) to salute 
the flag. Across the way, 
in the Hotel Dragoni, 
Tito Zaniboni, a violent 
anti-Fascist, was appre- 
hended by the police a 
few moments before the 
time of Mussolini's 
scheduled appearance. 
In his hands was a 
military rifle, and it was 
from the balcony shown 
in the foreground of the 
picture at the left that 
the fatal shot was to 

have been fired 





International 


(international) 
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THE ITALIAN “SPIRIT OF ’22” 


A section of the eight thousand who joined the march on Rome. Men and women of all ages took part in this far-reaching 
movement to save Italy from revolution 





The third anniversary of the march on Rome was the occasion for a gigantic demonstration in the Dom Place where Premier 
Mussolini addressed the enormous crowd which gathered. A month later, bills were introduced in the Chamber which will 
make him the “Iron Duke,” indeed, virtual Dictator of Italy 
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Bending Russian Youth to Atheism 


By Louis Fischer 


of both sexes delight in 





HE Bolsheviki 
have finally re- 
nounced their 


rude, noisy, antireligious 
campaign because they 
realize that it won them 
and their ideas more 
enemies than converts. 
They have replaced it, 
however, with a subtler, 
and therefore more dan- 





With the first terrible years of revolution behind 
them, the leaders of Russia’s communistic experi- 
ment are having an opportunity to carry their 
bropaganda systematically to the younger genera- 
tion. Mr. Fischer, a Russian newspaper corre- 
spondent of many years’ standing, gives in this 
article an account of the methods employed to break 
down the hold of the Church upon the peasant mind 


cigarettes, and the air 
in a meeting room ig 
usually blue with smoke, 
But the baby tonight 
must not get a baptism 
of smoke; therefore, the 
visitors refrain. 
“Comrades,” _ begins 
the presiding officer, “we 
are here to enroll a new 








gerous, form of prop- 
aganda against baptism, circumcision, church 
marriage, and other holy ceremonies deeply em- 
bedded in the soul of the Russian. 

Considerable success has already been achieved 
in combating the custom of religious baptism, not 
by distributing pamphlets in which the practice is 
denounced or by convening meetings for the same 
purpose. No, the power of example is being mobi- 
lized to serve the ends of the atheists. The method 
is very simple: it consists of substituting a Red 
baptism for church baptism. Red baptisms are be- 
coming popular even in the villages, while in work- 
ingmen centers they are gaining more and more 
adherents. 

Most factories in Soviet Russia now have their 
assembly room or club. Here the employees gather 
in the evenings, read newspapers or books, listen 
to lectures on scientific subjects, to political ad- 
dresses, and concerts. When a son is born to one 
of the workers in the shop he informs the factory 
committee, and a grand entertainment is arranged. 
A prominent Communist may be invited down from 
headquarters. Announcements are pasted up on 
the factory walls. “Come to the Octobrina,” they 
say. An “Octobrina” is a Red baptism, and the word 
is derived from October, for on October 25, 1917 
(old-style calendar), Lenin and Trotski precipitated 
the Bolshevist revolution in Petrograd. Instead of 
being baptized, then, the child is “Octobered” — 
in other words, consecrated to the revolution and 
to Communism. 

On the appointed .evening the clubroom is 
specially decorated with new bunting, the red ban- 
ners are brought out from their closets, placards 
with Lenin slogans are hung about, and all is put 
in readiness. The factory orchestra is there to play 
popular revolutionary airs and to start the pro- 
ceedings with Russia’s national hymn, “The 
International.” 

The chairman rises; the gavel strikes; the men 
and women are requested not to smoke. Russians 


member in the ranks of 
our international proletarian army. Comrade Ivanoff 
of Furnace No. 2 desires to consecrate his son to the 
cause of Communism.” (A salvo of applause from 
hard, horny hands.) 

The mother is now urged to come forward to the 
platform. Her cheeks are redder than her blood-red 
headkerchief. In her arms, on a white cushion, lies 
the youngster. The women in the audience cannot 
contain themselves. They rush up to take a peep. 
The chairman finally succeeds in relegating them 
to their seats. 

Then the representative of the Communist party 
rises — a big, burly, blond Slav in whose arms a 
mighty sledge hammer would be more in place than 
a kicking boy of ten days and nights. He, as the 
personification of the international proletarian army, 
will muster in the new recruit. The father stands 
beside his wife and states solemnly: “I give my son 
to the cause for which our dear Ilytch (Lenin) 
lived and died.” If he is eloquent, as most Russians 
have become during the years of revolution, he will 
harangue his hearers about the glories of the future 
in which his boy, he hopes, will live. With this he 
lifts the cushion and its burden from the arms of 
his spouse to those of the towering Communist 
representative. He holds the packet clumsily. All 
smile, and there is a patter of applause. He begins 
his address. In a few moments he is excited. His 
voice grows louder. Whereupon, the baby cries. 


HE orator interrupts, and the mother calms 

the babe. This, with minimum variations here 
and there, is the usual procedure at Octobrinas. Of 
course, the child’s name is announced. He may be 
given the name of Michael after Kalinin, the Presi- 
dent of Soviet Russia, or Vladimir after Lenin. In 
the case of a girl — and girls are also Octobered — 
the name may be Ninel, which is Lenin spelled 
backward; or Krasnaya, which means red; or 
Revolutzia (revolution); or Borba, which is Russian 
for struggle, or a name of similar significance. 
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Generally, at the end of the ceremony, a delegate 
from the women workers will rise to the platform 
and present the baby with a gift: a carriage or a 
little tunic. And she will not fail to say something 
to this effect: ““You see, comrades, when you bap- 
tize your children after the old, prerevolutionary 
fashion, you have to pay the priest for murmuring 
a few unknown words over them. Here you pay 
nothing. What’s more, Vladimir even gets a present 
from his father’s coworkers.” 





oo gift and the fee are considerations, but they 
are not the determining factors. The important 
thing is the participation of the public. This can 
best be brought home by a conversation I once had 
with a young girl who was working as a maid in a 
family. “Well,” I asked, “will you be married in 
church or po-Sovietski (a la Soviet)?” ‘‘Naturally, 
in the church,” she replies. ““Why?”’ I inquire. “If 
I marry po-Sovietski I simply go to a clerk with 
» my man and reg- 
ister,” she ex- 
plains. “Then 
who knows that 
I’m married? 
But if I go to the 
church, a crowd 
comes. The whole 
neighborhood 
talks about me. 
The girls see my 
dress and my hus- 
band. It becomes 
a great holiday.” 
The Bolshe- 
viki understand 
this psychology 
and make con- 
cessions to it. In 
the same manner 
as Red baptisms 
are taking place, 
so Red marriages 
are also coming into vogue. In both there is sufficient 
stir, ceremony, and crowd to satisfy all concerned. 
Sometimes the Octobrinas and the Red weddings 
are conducted on a wholesale basis. On such an 
occasion two or three babies may be “baptized” 
and two or three couples may be married. Then, of 
course, the hall will be filled to bursting and great 
will be the celebration. 

It goes without saying that though the number 
of Red baptisms and weddings is increasing, they 
are still very few in proportion to the church cere- 
monies. To wean the Russians from their religion 
and their priests is no easy matter. This is especially 
true of the women who, as a rule, are much more 
conservative than the men. Since a baptism as 
well as a marriage concerns a woman, and since 








An Octobrina, or Red baptism, in the club of the Soviet Foreign Office, Moscow 


the father or bridegroom, as the case may be, is 
usually inclined to be considerate of the woman’s 
wishes in such instances, the percentage of Red 
ceremonies does not tend to rise too rapidly. 
Nevertheless, the Communist influence in the 
cities is growing, and special efforts are being 
made to win the women to radicalism. The result is 
that recently the Bolshevist press was in a position 
to boast that the work in the direction of undermin- 
ing the contact between the church and the family 
was registering distinct progress. 

The Bible story of Hannah and Eli, the High 
Priest, will be recalled. The man of the Temple 
promised her a child and when it was indeed born 
she called it Samuel and brought it to the Temple. 
She consecrated the boy, destined to become a 
prophet, to God, and said: “Therefore also have I 
lent him to the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall 
be lent to the Lord.” In Soviet Russia the same 
claims are made on the children of the nation. 

But here they 
must be conse- 
crated all their 
lives to the cause 
of Communism. 
For girls and 
boys of six there 
is the Organiza- 
tion of Pioneers 
which very much 
resembles the 
Boy and Girl 
Scouts. The ac- 
tivities corre- 
spond to those of 
the Scouts except 
that teaching 
in the political 
and economic 
doctrines of Bol- 
shevism are 
added. The Pio- 
neer organization 
in Soviet Russia now counts no less than 1,500,000 
members between the ages of six and eighteen. This 
juvenile army came to life only three years ago, 
and since that time it has experienced mushroom 
growth in all parts of the country. 

During the hours the Pioneers spend in their club- 
rooms or camps they are, of course, instructed in the 
folly of religion and the wisdom of atheism. On 
young, plastic minds such methods cannot but have 
the desired effect. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the youth of Russia is growing up in an atmosphere 
altogether nonreligious and even antireligious. 
Only a small percentage of the Pioneers are the 
offspring of Communists. There may, therefore, be 
religious influence in their homes, but the revolution 
has had the effect of weakening the authority of 
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the family, and besides, the influence of the Soviet 
schools and of the Pioneer organization is far too 
positive and powerful to be counteracted by the 
admonitions or isolated examples of busy parents. 
I myself know of families in Russia where the chil- 
dren ridicule their parents for attending church. 


T eighteen the Pioneer becomes a “‘ Komsomol,” 
that is, a member of the League of Communist 
Youth which has an enrollment of more than 1,000,- 
coo. The Komsomol organization is often styled 
“Smena,” which is Russian for relief. The Kom- 
somol, which admits persons between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, is regarded as the body 
which will furnish the human material to fill the 
places of the old Bolsheviki as they die off or be- 
come too old to function. As they say in Moscow, 
the Komsomol will relieve the old “iron guard” of 
the revolution which, as a result of the abnormal 
life its members lived in exile and prison before 
1917, and of the excessive work they have per- 
formed since the Red régime was established, 
gradually grows more and more depleted. 

The Pioneers are recruited from all classes of 
society, even from the ranks of the bourgeoisie. The 
intention is to accept children with any family 
background and then remold their points of view. 
But the Komsomols may be only of proletarian and 
peasant descent. Children of the former rich, of 
the merchant class, or even of the intelligentsia find 





it almost impossible to obtain membership. This 
often gives rise to much bitterness. I have spoken 
many times to young men and women who were te. 
fused entrance into the Komsomol or were expelled 
from it on account of their “‘nonproletarian origin,” 
“Was not Lenin the son of a petty nobleman?” 
they would argue. “And was not Trotski’s father g 
rich landowner? Do not most of the Bolshevig, 
leaders come from Jdourgeois and _ intelligentsia 
homes? Nevertheless, they can be good Communists, 
And why cannot we?” Still the rule remains, and 
the son of a business man in Russia has little chance 
of entering the Komsomol. If by some odd chance 
one does succeed, he is soon enough weeded out in 
a “cleansing.” Thus the Communists try to keep 
the young blood of their party as purely proletarian 
as is possible. 


T need hardly be stated that every Komsomol 
must be an atheist. It is as fundamental in the 
credo of the young as well as old Communist to 


believe that God does not exist as it is to be con. ~ 


vinced of the evil of capitalism and the sinfulness 
of imperialism. The Komsomol is called upon to be 
a professional atheist: he must be able to preach 
the religion of nonreligion. For this réle his teach. 
ers fit him. He then carries the message to others. 

To win the youth from religion, and to wean the 
old from church ceremonies — this is the essence of 
the antireligious program of the Bolsheviki. 


Professor Killers 
By Walter Burr 


HE fundamental social concept is that of 
“association.” Without association in time 
and place, there can be no society. “To- 
getherness”’ is the essential thing. This is true even 


among the lower animals that move in herds, droves, | 


and flocks. 

With humans, the ability to communicate, espe- 
cially through spoken language, makes association 
meaningful and becomes the accelerator of social 
evolution. Whatever aids, then, in making human 
contacts — in bringing people into more situations 
of togetherness where they may freely communicate 
— is a machine or device greatly to be praised from 
the standpoint of social 


fact. The townsman has in the past been looked upon 
as “smooth,” and he has been made smooth by 
being forced to rub constantly against other people. 
The countryman has been considered “rough,” and 
he has been kept rough by lacking the opportunity 
or necessity of rubbing against his fellow men. 
The “independent farmer” has also meant the 
“isolated farmer.” That’s one reason he was inde- 
pendent. Under former conditions his family was 
self-sustaining, and he and they could go to some 
place a great distance from other folks and live ther 
isolated lives as they cared to live them. 
This fact of isolation has differentiated rural 
society. Since sociology 
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The outstanding fact : ’ ; built up out of observe 
The automobile and the radio have been science’s 4: ns in those city cet 
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that of isolation. The 
farmer has been differ- 
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greatest boons to the farmer, but to certain college ters where there were 
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economic phenomena, these sciences became far 





advanced with utter disregard of that other party of . 


society — rural society. 

Obviously, principles of social conduct are the 
same, whether the people live in the country or the 
city. The environing conditions, however, have a 
tremendous bearing on the working out of those 
principles. 

It is only in the past two decades that these facts 
began to come to the fore, and with them the intro- 
duction of the sciences of agricultural economics and 


rural sociology. 


HE recognition of the rural phase of society re- 

sulted in the rapid expansion of the curricula of 
our colleges and universities to include various sub- 
jects related to rural society. In the field of rural 
sociology alone, while in 1905 there were only three 
institutions in the United States offering courses, in 
1921 the subject was taught in 140 colleges and univer- 
sities, ninety normal schools, and thirty theological 
seminaries. Since that time the development of the 
subject has been proceeding with the same rate of 
enthusiasm. Agricultural economics has perhaps 
more than kept pace with its sister science in the 
social field. 

Chairs of rural sociology have developed because 
of the discovery that rural society is a specialized 
kind of society due to the fact of isolation. A study 
of the development of certain words in our language 
indicates the recognition of the difference in behav- 
ior due to this fact. A “‘villain”’ is from the villa, out 
in the country. A man is “provincial” who is from 
the province — because he has been isolated and 
knows only what is known in the province. A 
“rustic” is a countryman — as was also a “rube” 
and a “hayseed.”’ City people coined these words 
and gave them their significance, and city people 
evidently had the greater influence in molding the 
language. 

But what would happen to the distinction between 
city and country if the fact of isolation were removed 
from the country? What, then, becomes of your 
countryman as a specialized social type? If this 
should come about, so that social life and business 
life in the country would be pretty much the same as 
social life and business life in the city, what would 
become of the sciences of rural sociology and agri- 
cultural economics? Might it be that the professors 
who are occupying these chairs would have to go 
out of business? 

The means and devices that are bringing about 
this destruction of isolation from the country may 
well, then, be called “professor killers.” 

Some years ago an authority on rural life, in at- 
tempting to state what the size of a community 
might be, came to the conclusion that it might ex- 
tend four miles in every direction from the center. 
This was the result of inquiries among farm people, 


who testified that four miles made a normal team 
haul. The team haul conditioned the factor of isola- 
tion. Store, bank, school, church, within four miles, 
saved from isolation. But the vast majority of the 
farm people of America lived beyond that four- 
mile limit. 

Within the past fifteen years, and in many places 
only within the past decade, something has been 
introduced to change this community size all over 
the United States. It is the automobile with the 
accompaniment of better roads. Four miles? I was in 
a school district recently in Western Kansas where 
every day they are taking children to school, by 
publicly owned auto bus, a distance of twenty-two 
miles. The farmer and his family living twenty miles 
from the town center can now finish their work at 
the close of the day and attend a moving-picture 
show or a school meeting or a church service in 
town and be back home for a fairly early bedtime. 

For the first time in the history of the world, the 
mountains of isolation have been cut down for the 
farmer. The man born and raised on the home farm 
who has never been outside his own county is rapidly 
disappearing. In a few years there will scarcely be 
such a person in America. And the farm woman, 
consigned to a life of drudgery and loneliness within 
the walls of her own home — or at best never taking 
a journey beyond the confines of her neighborhood 
— look sharply at the few remaining ones now, for 
soon they will have joined the vanished type. The 
well-to-do farm family “goes touring” now as other 
people do. Given a good road past the house and a 
car, and rural isolation is a thing of the past. 

To the extent that rural sociology is concerned 
with a study of the effects of isolation on a popula- 
tion, the automobile may be classed as a professor 
killer. It has destroyed the subject matter of the 
professor of rural sociology. For the automobile has 
brought into close proximity neighbors whose farms 
stand ten miles distant from each other. More, it 
has made country life attractive to many who be- 
fore looked with alarm upon their separation from 
urban comforts. 


Bu this modern Prometheus to save rural society 
has a partner who has entered the business more 
recently. Not long ago, in a farm home ten miles 
from any center, I enjoyed, with a farmer’s family, 
a pipe-organ recital being presented at Columbia 
University, New York City. Twelve hundred miles 
away! It was being relayed from Detroit, Michigan. 
The man at Detroit talked to us about the relaying 
process, and the announcer at Columbia introduced 
the numbers in the recital. Now, Mr. Professor, how 


_ large is a community? Where is your rural isolation? 


Radio puts the rural community of Kansas into an 
auditorium at Columbia University in New York! 
The automobile and the radio! Out after the 


- scalps of college professors of rural sociology! 
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The First One Hundred Per Cent Americans 


By Maurice Greer Smith 


HERE were one hundred per cent Amer- 

icans on this continent when the pietistic 

and industrious Pilgrim Fathers arrived. 
They were simple, savage souls who practiced little 
agriculture and lived largely by the chase; who wore 
red skins and were not ashamed of them. 

The Indians held a high opinion of their true 
worth. They boasted to themselves of their surpass- 
ing powers. They soon told the colonists who invaded 
their game preserves of their superiority. They 
shot arrows into the hats of the skeptical, stern 
Puritans and other settlers. Finally, in self-defense, 
we are told, our founding fathers polished their 
flintlocks and dispatched the egotistic redskins. 

Ignorant of their own 
powers and theuniverse 
in which they lived, 
our aborigines were con- 
sequently unaware of 
their limitations. With 
other primitive-minded 
people, they saw them- 
selves as the salt of the 
earth and their habitat 
as the center of their 
limited cosmography. 
An Ogallala Dakota 
who was preparing to 
be a shaman was in- 
structed that his tribe 
were “the original peo- —_—(A..S. Burbank) 
ers of mankind, and 
that it was a matter of 
grace on their part to 
concede rights of any kind to any other people.” 
The Shoshone said they were the special ‘protégés 
of Coyote, the creator-god, because they alone were 
washed by him as newborn babes. 

There were various manifestations of this supe- 
riority complex. The Indians found it difficult to 
credit the light-skinned settlers with any high degree 
of culture. Some Comanche chiefs were taken from 
their tepees to Washington, where they were im- 
pressed by the prosperity and power of the whites. 
But they said little about this when they returned 
for, as Captain Marcy put it, most of the tribe 
“believe the Comanche to be the most powerful 
nation in existence; and the relation of facts which 
conflict with this notion, . . . only subjects the 
narrator to ridicule, and he is set down as one whose 
brain has been turned by the necromancy of the pale- 
faces, and is wholly unworthy of confidence.” 





LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, BY HENRY SARGENT 


“There were one hundred per cent Americans on this continent when 
the pietistic Pilgrim Fathers arrived” 


Medicine men were the scientists as well as the 
priests of these people, and they were sought out by 
the white explorers as individuals who might appre. 
ciate the advantages of European methods and 
instruments. One of these shamans was shown a 
weapon which, he was told, could kill a buffalo at a 
distance of one hundred yards. He shrugged his 
shoulders and replied that such a feat was not re. 
markable: he could kill a buffalo by magic even if 
the animal were across the mountains. 

An interesting — and for our purpose, significant 
— feature of the Indian languages was the wide use 
as tribal designations of words denoting “men,” 
“people,” or a variant of these egocentric concep. 
tions. It is not surpris- 
ing to find these nature 
folk speaking of them. 
selves in the tone of 
chauvinistic Ameri- 
cans. W. J. McGee, the 
anthropologist, has re- 
marked that “among 
the Indians, as among 
similar peoples, the ego 
is paramount, and all 
things are described 
with reference to the 
describer and the posi- 
tion he occupies — Self 
and Here, and, if need 
be, Now and Thus, are 
their fundamental ele- 
ments of conception 
and description.” 

The names by which 
we know our Indian tribes are seldom their own, but 
rather those given to them, usually erroneously 
and often haphazardly, by the early explorers. 


HE Pawnee called themselves Chabiksichabiks 
(men of men). The Winnebago went once by the 
name Hochangara (the people speaking the original 
language). The Yankton Dakota were designated 
Wiciyela (they are the people). There is a Rotarian 
ring to the Caddo name, Hasinai (our own folk). 
“Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall.” Those primitive one hundred 
per centers went down because they refused to learn 
from the stranger who was not as they were. There 
is no need to belabor the moral. It is enough to say 
that any people smitten by an overwhelming sense of 
its own superiority neglects those precautions which 
are necessary to make its dreams come true. 
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(All photos courtesy Harvard Business School) _ 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, IN 1780 
In 1775 Charleston was one of the chief cities in America and the third most important seaport 


When Harbors Were King 
Cities Which Rose to Power Through Their Water Fronts 


- 






New ORLEANS, THE GREAT RIVER TOWN OF THE SOUTH 
It was the steamboat which made the population of New Orleans leap from 46,000 in 1820 to 102,000 in.1840 
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(From a — 
Boston is a city which has 
enlarged its area to meet the 
demands of its population. The 
original peninsula upon which 
William Blackstone settled in 
the spring of 1625 has been 
trebled by the process of filling 
in the marshy land so that it 
might be built upon. An old 
colonial order read ‘‘that in all 
creeks, coves, and other places 
about and upon salt water .. . 
the proprietor of the land ad- 
joining shall have propriety to 
the low water mark.’’ Thus, 
from 783 acres, the city of 
Boston was enlarged to 1,121 
acres by the filled-in land 


STATE STREET, BosToN 


State Street is as old as Boston 
itself. The first indication of it 
is to be found on a map of 1634. 
It was known as Market Street 
and King Street before it ac- 
quired its present name. The 
market occupied the spot where 
the old State House now stands 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
Boston 


When Faneuil Hall Market 

was erected in 1740-1742, the 

building on King Street became 

- the State House, and Faneuil 
Hall became Town Hall 


(From a contemporary print by W.H. 
artlett, 1837) 

















































WALL STREET 
New YorkK 


New York was the river 
city of the Northern 
States as New Orleans 
was of the Southern. 
During the first part of 
the Nineteenth Century 
traffic from the interior 
poured down the Hua- 
son River to contribute 
toward New York's 
growth and wealth. Later 
the Erie Canal made 
New York the gateway 
to the commerce of half 
a continent, so that in 
1835 its populationnum- 
bered 200,000. 

Street is the financial 
center of America. One 
of the original streets of 
old New York, it 
been important since the 
early days when the city 
was hardly more than a 
little settlement on 
water front 
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STEPHEN GIRARD’S 
BANK, PHILADELPHIA 


During the latter part of 
the Eighteenth Century 
and the early part of the 
Nineteenth, Philadelphia 
was the most important 
city in America. It took 
the lead in matters politi- 
cal — was the capital of 
Pennsylvania from 1683- 
1799, the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government from 
1790-1800, and the finan- 
cial center of the country 
in 1836. Long after it had 
surrendered its financial 
supremacy, it remained 
the intellectual and liter- 
ary center of the East. 

At the time of the Rev- 
olution delegates to the 





Continental Congress rode 

over the rough corduroy (Froman old print by C. Burton, 1831) 

roads from all the colonies 

to meet in what is now Independence Hall. There the Declara- notable figures of his time. He engaged in trade with South 
tion of Independence was signed and in its tower hung the America, the Indies, China, and Europe. He was noted for his 
famous ‘‘ Liberty Belli” which rang the news of Independence. hospitality to refugees from the French Revolution. Talleyrand 
Stephen Girard, ‘merchant and mariner,” was one of the most was once his guest and also Philippe duc d’ Orleans. 





(From a contemporary print by W.H. Bartlett, 1839) 
BALTIMORE — Most IMPORTANT OF THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD CITIES SOUTH OF NEw YorK 


Baltimore owed its early growth to the trade brought from the interior down the Susquehanna River. While Philadelphia 
gazed with envy at the prosperity of the cities that lay along the route of the Erie Canal, Baltimore built up a rival success in 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad so that between 1830 and 1850 its population increased from 80,620 to 169,054, and it 
became the head of navigation on the landlocked Gulf of the Chesapeake 
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CHICAGO, FRONTIER 
Post OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE Earry 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ANGLO IE LLORES LEE TR TE I 


Chicago later became a 
trade center because it 
was the distributing 
point for the territories 
which lay beyond. After 
the opening of the Erie 
Canal, it developed into 
the most important sta- 
tion on the great trade 
route from New York to 
the Pacific Coast and 
Eastern Asia 





A little over a month ago the Erie Canal celebrated itsone marked the completion of the canal, and the governor of New 
hundredth anniversary. Though it now seems but small York State poured two kegs of water from Lake Erie into 
compared with some of the other canals in use, at the time of _ the ocean to symbolize the union of the lake with the Atlantic. 
its construction it was the longest canal in the world. In “‘Clinton’s Big Ditch,” as it was once scornfully called, was 
1808 legislation was introduced to authorize construction of the source of increased prosperity to the cities along its 
acanal which should link the Hudson with Lake Erie. The — route. New York took the lead as an Eastern port, and 
act was not passed until 1817, and the ground was broken _— Chicago, from a frontier town, grew to be an important 
at Rome on July 4 of that year. A great celebration in 1824 city, the outpost of commerce during the Nineteenth Century. 


ALBANY, THE SECOND 
OLpEST PERMANENT 
SETTLEMENT WITHIN 
THE LIMITS OF THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES 





In 1614 a Dutch trading 
Station was established 
on the present site of 
Albany. Eighteen Wal- 
loon families were sent 
out by the Dutch East 
India Company in 
1623, and Fort Orange 
was built. After the 
opening of the Erie 
Canal, the population, 
numbering only 12,630 
in 1820, reached 62,367 
in 1860 





(From a contemporary print by W.H. Bartlett, 1837) 
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Grading Human Beings 
VI. General Information Tests and an Interview with Thomas A. Edison 


By Ernest Greenwood 


ENERAL information tests in the public 
schools are almost as old as the public- 
school system itself. The use of general in- 

formation tests in personnel work, however, is to a 
certain extent new, and the tests often appear in 
unique form. They have given the columnist unusual 
opportunities, enabled editorial writers on dull days 
to fill up the required amount of space, and have 
provided unlimited ma- 


which the parents are well educated, well read, and 
well informed. They are either able to answer ques- 
tions asked by their children or know how to find the 
answers. Furthermore, extensive reading plays an 
important part in the curriculum of Friends School. 
The interest of the children in all sorts of subjects is 
stimulated, and this interest becomes a part of their 
daily occupations. As a result, these childsen can 
take an examination 
in general information 





terial for humorists and 
near humorists. The pub- 
lic has hardly had time 
to forget the great shout 
which went up when Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison first 
announced his famous 
list of 146 questions, a 
number of which appear 1. What countries bound France? 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


Thomas A. Edison’s famous 146 questions caused a mild 

sensation when they were first given to the public a few 

years ago. Below, we reproduce a number of them. 

The Editors will be pleased to send the entire list to any 

who are interested, together with the answers. Answers 

to any questions printed with this series of articles will 
be sent upon request 


which would be diffigultS” 
for many teachers in 
public schools. 
Fortunately,educators 
have thrown overboard 
all thought that educa- 
tion means nothing more 


17. What is the name of a large nor less than a measure 


inland body of water that 








with this article. College 
presidents sneered; news- 
papers ridiculed; more 
daring feature writers 
speculated as to whether 
Mr. Edison might not be 
getting a bit old; yet 
Mr. Edison had a very 
definite principle in mind 
which is now accepted as 
sound and which I had 
the pleasure of discuss- 
ing with him in anticipa- 
tion of this series. 

The standardization 
of general information 
tests for use in educa- 
tional institutions is 
practically impossible. 
The questions which go 
to make up this class of 
tests must depend al- 
most entirely upon the 





. What city and country produce 


the finest china? 


. Where is the River Volga? 
4. What country consumed the 


most tea before the war? 


. What city in the United States 


leads in making laundry 
machines? 


. Is Australia greater than 


Greenland in area? 


- In what country other than 


Australia are kangaroos 


found? 


. What a is the largest 


in the world 


Who was Bessemer and what 
did he do? 


. Who was John Hancock? 

. Who was Danton? 

. Who was Solon? 

. Who was Francis Marion? 

. Where did we get Louisiana 


from? 


. What is the highest rise of tide 


on the North Atlantic 


Coast? 


. Who invented logarithms? 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 


has no outlet? 


How far is it from New York 
to Buffalo? 


Of what State is Helena the 
Capital? 


What State has the largest 
amethyst mines? 


What is shellac? 
Who reached the South Pole? 


What is the largest railroad in 
the world? 


What is the speed of sound? 

Who invented photography? 

What is felt? 

What States bound West 
Virginia? : 

Whocomposed “‘ I] Trovatore’’? 


What is vulcanite and how is 
it made 


Where is the Assuan Dam? 


Where is the St. Gothard 
tunnel? 


What are axe handles made of? 
Who made “ The Thinker’’? 
What is copra? 


35. What is the heaviest kind of 
wood? 








of knowledge in specific 
subjects. They realize 
that there is nothing 
more important to a 
well-rounded education 
than the creation of a 
thirst for general in- 
formation and_ well- 
organized reading. Mr. 
Theodore M. Vail, late 
president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, said: 
“A man who has not 
read widely outside his 
own field will never be- 
come a big man.” I 
asked Mr. Edison if he 
agreed with Mr. Vail 
without qualification, 
and he answered em- 
phatically, “Yes.” 

One of the first pur- 





curriculum and the social status of the students. For 
example, the general information tests used in the 
Friends School, Germantown, Philadelphia, would 
be utterly useless as tests in the average public 
school. Some public-school children would naturally 
do well in them, but they are tests which would be 
entirely unfair to the average pupil even though he 
might be possessed of superior intelligence. 

The Friends School in Germantown draws its 
pupils from superior homes. They are homes in 


poses of education is to teach the individual to think 
abstractly; to enable him to adapt himself readily 
and without delay to new and sometimes unusual 
circumstances. Education is not intended to create 
human encyclopedias — men and women filled to 
the brim with statistics and an unlimited number of 
totally unrelated and useless facts. Its chief purpose 
is to teach the child to think — and memorizing is 
not thinking. 

Used in personnel work, general information tests 
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are extremely useful in picking men for executive or 
administrative positions. Scientifically constructed, 


they will quickly indicate the interest taken by the | 


individual in matters and events outside his own 
field. His ability to do abstract thinking will be 
indicated by the amount of intelligence he displays 
answering a considerable portion of them. The ques- 


tions announced by Mr. Edison were of a type which _ 


he proposed to use in examining men for important 
positions. He did not necessarily mean that he would 
require men selected by him to answer them in 
detail in a manner which would satisfy the editor 
of an encyclopedia. Practically all of them were 
framed — or at least so Mr. Edison told me — to 
bring out the general characteristics of the person 
applying for the position. 


M®: EDISON had no idea of selecting employees 

solely on the strength of a high score in such a 
general information test. He counts a high score at 
about twenty-five per cent. Apparently, from this 
the applicant might be able to answer but a com- 
paratively small proportion of the questions cor- 
rectly, yet the type of his answers combined with 
such other factors as technical knowledge, experi- 
ence, and personality would bring out the charac- 
teristics sought. Mr. Edison had no idea that a high 
score in his general information test would be 
indicative of an aptitude to fill specific positions in 
the Edison laboratories. As a matter of fact, he 
considers such a test as only one of many devices 
necessary to make a good guess or, to use his own 
words, “‘improve his guess.” 

Mr. Edison believes that intelligence and general 
information tests are as useful in the selection of 
high-priced executives as in the selection of lower 
grades of employees. There is an extremely interest- 
ing story of a case of picking a high executive by 
means of a battery of intelligence and general in- 
formation tests which seems to prove the correctness 
of his reasoning. 

In this particular case there were 715 applicants 
for the position. The applications were all made in 
writing, and after they had been carefully studied 
and analyzed twenty were selected for interviews. 
In these interviews a special effort was made to 
determine how widely and comprehénsively each 
applicant had read in the field of general literature, 
biography, history, and fiction. This reduced the 
number of candidates to fourteen. These fourteen 
men were given a battery of tests devised by Dr. 
Carl Brigham of Princeton University. 

Forty-four minutes were devoted to a general 
intelligence test based on the Army alpha tests which 
have been described in a previous article; twenty- 
two minutes were devoted to questions on technical 
information covering all sorts of items from the 
diameter of a Ford piston ring to the run of 
the sizes of sugar bits.. Twenty-five minutes were 


$<. 


devoted to an abbreviated general intelligence test 
designed to differentiate between the higher grades 
of intelligence. A test was then given which was de. 
signed to measure mental operations under the term 
“foresight.” The fifth test was for the purpose of 
developing the general public information possessed 
by the candidates involving reasoning, elementary 
economics, financial and industrial knowledge. The 
next two tests were general information tests to 
indicate the breadth of the candidates’ information 
outside of technical and business matters. These in- 
cluded 150 items ranging all the way from “What is 
the authorship of ‘A Doll’s House’ ?”’ to “The poker 
hand necessary to beat a flush.” The eighth test was 
a popular information test supposed to uncover the 
candidate’s ability to mix with others, while the last 
test was a special test of ingenuity. 

The man clearly entitled to the first place was 
H. G. Borden, now a high official of the State of New 
Jersey. His record shows that when he took the 
Army alpha test at the beginning of his Army 
service he made a score which placed him almost in 
a class by himself. Strangely enough, Mr. Borden 
was one of the first men to be selected by Mr. Edison 


_ by means of his much-discussed questionnaire. 


The one set of tests was designed by the great 
scientist who told me he knew nothing about schools 
and colleges because he never went to school a day 
in his life. The second set of tests was designed by 
the Army psychologists. The third set was de- 
signed by a college professor with an international 
reputation. 


we perhaps not directly connected with 
the subject of general information tests — 
although all tests for grading human beings are 
interrelated —I was anxious to check with Mr. 
Edison some of my own conclusions as stated in 
previous articles. So, although he had previously 
told me that he knew practically nothing about 
schools and colleges, I asked him if he believed that 
children should be required to spend a definite 
amount of time in each grade in school and then be 
promoted solely on their records as shown by achieve- 
ment tests, or if their advancement should be based 
solely on their ability to do advanced work as shown 
by intelligence tests supplementing achievement 
tests. 

His answer was characteristic and interesting: “I 
believe,” he said, “there should be many more 
grades in our schools so that mentally superior chil- 
dren could advance quickly to higher grades. They 
should not be required to waste their time with 
boneheads.” Here, of course, we meet again our 
old friend, the issue of double promotions, to which 
so many parents object. It may be that Mr. Edison, 
with his habit of quick, clear, and accurate thinking, 
has found the answer to this popular criticism. My 
understanding of his answer (Continued on page 689) 
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Readers and Writers 


N “The Private Life of Helen of Troy” 
] (Bobbs-Merrill), Mr. John Erskine 

gives us his version of Homer in mod- 
ern dress. After having seen Mr. Horace 
Liveright’s remarkable production of 
“Hamlet” in modern dress, and been en- 
chanted by the humor, vitality, and hu- 
manity of the play stripped of unreal 
conventions, I turned to this book with 
pleasurable anticipations. I might not 
have done so had I not seen “Hamlet,” 
but the skepticism with which I entered 
the theatre was soon dispelled by the no- 
table acting of Messrs. Basil Sydney and 
Ernest Lawford and by the strength and 
freshness of the performance as a whole. I 
came expecting to see a mere “stunt” and 
remained to applaud the first production 
of “Hamlet” which has ever held me 
completely. 

Let me confess at once that Mr. Erskine 
has not done as much for me with his re- 
creations of Helen, Menelaos, Hermione, 
Agamemnon, and Orestes. The tempta- 
tion to interpret the great characters of 
classical legend has come to many authors, 
and with varying degrees of success they 
have allowed their fancy to evoke old 
scenes and incidents, or to imagine sequels 
to stories that have been handed down by 
tradition. Jules Lemaitre did some beauti- 
ful sketches in his “En Marge des Vieux 
Livres,” and Maurice Baring’s “Dead 
Letters” are sometimes effective. In re- 
cent times the happiest of all such efforts 
have been those reincarnations of Gaelic 
mythology by James Stephens which he 
has called “ Deirdre” and “In the Land of 
Youth.” I might also mention Gabriel 
Miré’s “Figures of the Passion of Our 
Lord,” which I discussed at length in this 
place when the English translation ap- 
peared. Whether people out of classical 
antiquity, out of Gaelic legend, or Holy 
Writ, these figures move and live as our 
fellow men and women at the direction of 
their modern creators. 


HOSE of us who have a limited appe- 
tite for historical fiction are repelled 
by the weight of local detail and color with 
which even novels as great as “Sa- 
lammbé” are burdened. That is the trap 


‘ into which almost all writers of historical 


fiction fall. They immerse themselves in 
the subject, and then become so absorbed 
in it, or so anxious to prove their scholar- 
ship, or so determined to avoid anachro- 
nisms, that they can leave nothing out. 
Like so many productions of Shake- 
speare’s plays, their stories become lost in 
piles of costumes and tons of parapherna- 
lia supposed to add to the dignity and 
beauty of the occasion. We very naturally 


By Ernest Boyd 
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welcome any hope of escaping from that 
sort of thing, and rejoice whenever the 
author, by whatever means, succeeds in 
not getting entangled in his trappings. 
“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” 
suffers from no embarrassment of local 


color or scholarly learning. Mr. Erskine 


refrains carefully from giving us any of the 
pictures which our reading of Homer may 
suggest to the imagination. All that we 
are supposed to know about those lives 
and times is elementary: the flight of 
Helen, the war of Troy, and the relation- 
ship between the central characters. 
“After Troy,” he postulates, “Helen re- 
established herself in the home. Apart 
from her divine beauty and entire frank- 
ness she was a conventional woman.” On 
these premises he builds up his story of 
Helen’s domestic career as the wife of her 
matter-of-fact husband, Menelaos, and 
the mother of a highly serious daughter, 
Hermione, who insists upon marrying 
Orestes rather than Pyrrhus, whom her 
mother admires, although Orestes has 
murdered Hermione’s aunt, Clytem- 
nestra, and her friend A‘gisthus. 

The novel is largely a series of conversa- 
tions, in which are contrasted the philoso- 
phy of Helen and that of her daughter. 
Hermione, for instance, has tried before 
her mother’s return from Troy to clear her 
name of scandal by spreading the story 
that Helen was carried off by force and 
that she did not go to Troy at all but re- 
mained with friends in Egypt, well chap- 
eroned. As soon as Helen hears this story 
she sets out to deny it and to tell the real 
truth. She was perfectly happy to elope 
with Paris and to pay the penalty of 
death for her adventure, had Menelaos 
not refrained from killing her. She is a 
beautiful and passionate woman, who be- 
lieves in love above every other prize in 
this world, and it is this attitude of hers 
which scandalizes Hermione and makes 
the lady somewhat of a trial to her hus- 
band. Men no sooner come in contact with 
her than she has her way with them. In 
the end Orestes begins to fall under her 


- sway and has to be taken away by the 


cautious Hermione. In spite of Mr. 
Erskine’s preliminary announcement of 
the fact, Helen was not, as he describes 
her, a “conventional woman.” 

Actually, Helen and Hermione cannot 
see things alike, for Helen is passionately 
instinctive, whereas her daughter is re- 
flective and reasonable. If she were to 
elope, she would do so for a principle, in 
the approved modern feministic manner. 
Helen was an old-fashioned unconven- 
tional woman, whose theories of life — if 
any —are respectable, but whose conduct 
depends entirely upon whim and the im- 
pulse that fires her blood at a given mo- 
ment. If the clash of these two points of 
view had been stimulating, I should have 
enjoyed the book; but the mere fact of 
knowing that the person into whose mouth 
certain words are placed is the famous 
Helen of Troy does not render that char- 
acter interesting. Without their costumes 
the people in this play are not impressive. 


HAT is the story in this form, 

without background or local color? 
It is simply the familiar situation of the 
flighty mother who has a serious and very 
sensible daughter. If the names of the 
characters were modernized and the set- 
ting contemporary, nothing would be 
added to or taken away from Mr. Er- 
skine’s invention. It is true, allusions to 
sacrificing one’s mother might seem in- 
congruous if Orestes were called Smith. 
But I regret to say that Orestes is Smith, 
so far as I can see him, and his vengeance 
on Clytemnestra simply does not fit into 
the picture. The penalty for putting these 
legendary characters into modern dress is 
that one must then succeed in making 
them live as contemporaries. Mr. Erskine 
does not make me see Helen as a modern 
woman, but shows me a modern woman 
who is rehearsing a part in a Greek play 
for some college entertainment. She is 
neither for an age nor for all time. 

I cheerfully grant that the aforesaid 
situation may interest many readers. I 
seem to recall that “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” was regarded as the last 
word in excitement and novelty in my 
youth. The marrying of Hermione and the 
trials of a nice girl whose mother has been 
involved in a scandal are the legitimate 
material of fiction. But, since the Greek 
elements in the story are nothing, the 
names might just as well be modernized, 
too. Mrs. Tanqueray would not have 
seemed more real had Pinero told us that 
she was Helen, and that her face had 
launched a thousand ships. We should 
have known at once that it had not. 
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The Marines Follow the Dollar 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY: A STUDY IN: 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By 
Scott Nearing and Foseph Freeman. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch and The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 


- HERE are truths,” said Voltaire, 
I “which are not for all men, nor for 
all times.” 

Among these truths is the moral right of 
peoples to self-government. Theoretically, 
we Americans accept that principle; actu- 
ally, we void it. Since 1898 the United 
States of America has acquired authority 
over nearly 18,000,000 persons, few of 
whom desired, and most of whom resent, 
American mastery. By annexation, pur- 
chase, economic penetration and diplo- 
matic pressure, supervision of finances or 
military administration, 281,044 square 
miles of territory and many highly strate- 
gic locations have been added to the em- 
pire of this republic. The republic consists 
of forty-eight States; the empire consists 
of the forty-eight States plus those areas 
in which the United States Government 
dominates. 

Annexation by conquest or purchase, as 
these authors elaborate the results of our 
victory over Spain and the methods which 
brought us the Virgin Isles, is compara- 
tively simple; you pay your money or 
men, as the case may be, and take your 
islands. But expanding by other means is 
more complicated. First, American money 
is placed at interest in a foreign area; 
when this investment is jeopardized by 
political unrest or unsound public finance, 
the State Department puts pressure on 
the foreign Government. If this pressure 
brings no result, military: force is brought 
into play. Occupation usually ends in a 
new treaty whereby American representa- 
tives collect customs; or public order is 
restored, whereupon our forces are with- 
drawn. Security, not domination, is our 
chief objective. In the case of the Panama 
Canal Zone, the unique method was fol- 
lowed of backing a secession movement 
whose leaders promptly gave the United 
States what it wanted as soon as they won 
their point. But in Panama, domination 
was directly sought. 

Messrs. Nearing and Freeman present a 
valuable, documented history of each of 
these transactions. The few deductions 
they draw are anti-imperialistic; that atti- 
tude is established at the outset by their 
map of American foreign investments 
which shows them centering at a point 
on the Eastern seaboard marked “Wall 
Street.” The truth is that foreign securi- 
ties are widely scattered over the United 
States. Wall Street is merely the address 





A Review by Arthur Pound 


of some, but by no means all, of the bank- 
ers who loan money overseas. 

On the basis of the record, it is clear 
that our Government does not accept the 
historical fact of sovereignty as sufficient 
reason to keep hands off the business of 
small, relatively weak states. Instead, it 
applied two tests to sovereignty — sol- 
vency and effective police power. If a 
country does not meet its contractual 
obligations, or if it does not preserve pub- 
lic peace and enforce lawful contracts 
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(Courtesy U. S. Marine Corps) 
Guardians of American Contracts 





affecting the interests of American citi- 


_ zens, then our Government considers itself 


absolved from the duty to treat that na- 
tion as sovereign for the time being. So 
many instances of this attitude are now 
history that Latin-American statesmen 
ought to realize that they grant conces- 
sions to American capital at their peril. 


HE United States is founded upon a 

contract — the Constitution. This fact 
has colored our whole development. Con- 
sequently, this Government rates high the 
sacredness of contracts. There is not the 
slightest chance of our veering from that 
stern view. Foreigners seeking capital 
here ought by this time to understand our 
insistence upon the letter of the contract. 
Once the debt is defaulted or the invest- 
ment threatened, the rest follows as the 
night the day, with almost the finality of 
fate. Wilson was no imperialist, yet his 
Administration went far in upholding 
American oil interests in Mexico and 


sugar interests in the Caribbean. Truly, it 


seems that “the march of events rules and 
overrules human action,” as President 
McKinley said in his letter to the Ameri- 
can peace commissioners at Paris on Sep. 
tember 16, 1898, in which he instructed 
them not to accept less than the cession 
“‘in full right and sovereignty” of Luzon. 


UR rigorous construction of contrac. 
tual obligations creates hardships 

in many cases. Borrowing Governments 
sometimes load their peoples down 
with debt, dissipate the money, and then 
vanish from the scene, leaving to succes- 
stve administrations heavy burdens which 
entail stern taxation. For that reason 'the 
State Department has adopted the policy 
of reviewing foreign loans in advance of 
their consummation by American bank- 
ers. The motive of State Department 
supervision is to avoid American partici- 
pation in loans likely to entangle this 
Government in debt bargains which 
bear too heavily upon the borrowers. Yet 
Messrs. Nearing and Freeman incline to 
view Washington’s codperating in loan 
making as a fell conspiracy. 

Governments, like individuals, borrow 
on character plus resources. When both 
are low, guarantees are demanded and in- 
terest rates run high. Argentina has in- 
finitely more resources than Norway, yet 
Norway can borrow money more cheaply 
because her financial record is cleaner. 

Sounder finance by borrowers is 
one remedy for financial imperialism. 
It is to the interest of humanity to 
have the tropics developed as swiftly as 
possible. The American tropics can get 
capital only by bidding for it. If they pay 
their debts as per contract, that’s the end 
of the matter; if they do not, paper sover- 
eignty cannot save them from being put 
under pressure. “Dollar diplomacy” 
shows how inevitably past-due debt toa 
strong creditor brings retribution; but it 
does not prove that such retribution is al- 
ways, or even usually, undeserved. Shoot- 
ing natives to defend dollars is an ugly 
business and seldom excusable; there is no 
doubt that in some cases we have shot too 
early and often. Yet no great commercial 
nation can afford to sit by while the capi- 
tal of its nationals is being plundered 
overseas. Dollar diplomacy, at its best, 
is the most harmless kind of diplomacy 
known, because it takes cognizance of 
realities, of services rendered, and monies 
pledged. Its technique is improving rap- 
idly, and in time it may develop into a 
channel whereby the United States ren- 
ders maximum economic aid to the tropics 
with minimum political interference. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The First World Flight. The Authorized 
Narrative as Related by the Flyers. 
By Lowell Thomas. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


GALLANT book by gallant men. 
Somewhat self-conscious beneath 

an overwhelming public adulation, these 
six aviators describe in a modest, humor- 
ous way their hardships, adventures, and 
successes. With all the help provided 
them, with all the elaborate and efficient 
organization holding up their wings, theirs 
was a great achievement, a triumph of 
skill, courage, and determination. This 
book is well written and splendidly il- 
lustrated. It is full of the spirit of youth. 
One phrase in their foreword is striking. 
After paying their acknowledgments to 
various friends, comrades, and assistants, 
they say: “Last and chief of those to 
whom we offer our gratitude and love 
are our mothers, who sent us away with a 
smile and welcomed us home with tears.” 
Is this phrase new? Is it their creation? 
If so, in addition to flying around the 
world they have another achievement to 
their credit — they have crowded into a 
few simple words a perfect picture of an 
age-old drama—of love, of courage 
conquering heartbreaking apprehension. 
They show ina phrase the kind of women 
who mothered these argonauts of the air. 


* ke eK * 


The First Forty-Niner. By James A. B. 
Scherer. New York: Minton, Balch& 
Co. $1.50. 


NE of the most romantic periods in 

American history is the time of the 
forty-niners. Fortunes were made over- 
night; cities were born and _ political 
consciousness grew. In this setting, the 
story of Sam Brannan, “Adventurer,” 
holds a vigorous appeal. Mr. Scherer is the 
former president of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and has the back- 
ground of a student as well as the ready 
pen of a good writer. 


* * * *K * 


The Life and Letters of Fames Abram Gar- 
field. By Theodore Clarke Smith. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
2 vols. $12.00. 


ROFESSOR SMITH’S biography of 

President Garfield is a straightfor- 
ward, well-documented, thorough piece of 
work in the old tradition. Deeply admiring 
and reverencing the good man whom he 
describes, he is at pains to go profoundly 
into every question where his conduct was 
questioned. The result is somewhat foren- 
sic, but convincing. Perhaps the most 


~ 


interesting chapters in the book concern 
Garfield’s service in the Union Army; 
particularly his work as Chief of Staff to 
General Rosecrans in the campaign cul- 
minating at Chickamauga. Few readers, 
not students of the period, can derive 
much happiness from the long sections 
dealing with the neolithic politics of that 
naif age. But certainly the author con- 
trives to give us a fine portrait of his sub- 
ject, a full-length portrait, almost of 
heroic size. 


* * * *K * 


Birds and Their Attributes. By Grover M. 
Allen. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
$3.50. 

A VALUABLE and readable book 

covering a large field. The anatomy 
of birds, their economic and esthetic 
value, their habits— nothing that is 
birdlike is foreign to this author. Very 
excellent photographs really illustrate 
the text. This book will be appreciated 
by many people outside of the Audubon 

Societies or the subscription lists of 

The Auk. 


**e Ke KK 


The Cavalier Spirit, and Its Influence on 
the Life and Work of Richard Lovelace. 
By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


OET and soldier, Richard Lovelace 
has long been a very attractive 
figure standing out before the cloudy, 
stern background of the Civil Wars in 


England. This study of his life and poetry, 
of the motives which animated him, and 
of the cavalier spirit will do much to make 
more clear and truthful the impression 
one has of the man who wrote: 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 


* eK K * 


The Follies of the Courts. By Leigh H. 
Irvine. Los Angeles: The Times- 
Mirror Press. $2.50. 


SMASHING attack on our dilatory 

and ineffective criminal courts and 
procedure. British and American justice 
are sharply contrasted, and the prevalence 
of crime in this country is largely attrib- 
uted to the failure of our courts to 
punish criminals. The author presents a 
strong case perhaps a shade too strongly. 


**e eK * 


Aaron Burr. By Samuel H. Wandell and 
Meade Minnigerode. New York:G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. $10.00. 


S these authors admit — “Aaron Burr 
cannot rest in peace.” In his strange, 
varied career, in his brilliant, flashing, un- 
stable personality, both his contempora- 
ries and their descendants have found a 
fair field for study and imagination. In these 
two finely illustrated, and at times very 
well-written, volumes, the authors have 
handled a vast deal of material, much of it 
new, with great intelligence. Frankly they 
admit their predilection in favor of Burr 
as against his (Continued on page 689) 
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The author strongly believes that science, imbued with the spirit of service, which is the essence 
of religion, and religion guided by the intelligence, the intellectual honesty, the objectiveness, 
and the effectiveness which is characteristic of the spirit of science, can between them. . . 


transform this world in a generation. 
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which makes its conclusions more than ordinarily forceful, its suggestiveness startling, 
and thinking people fully grateful for the light which it casts into dark places.” —The 
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What the World Is Doing 


FoRD Pincuot, has set about to 

bring peace in the anthracite diffi- 
culty which has kept hard-coal miners on 
strike since September 1. On November 
28, Governor Pincuor pre- 
sented his proposal to the 
miners at Harrisburg, “on 
behalf of the forty million whose habit it 
is to warm themselves with anthracite.” 
The operators were not present, though 
they had attempted without success to 
secure a private conference with the Gov- 
ernor before the peace plans were made 
public. Briefly, Governor Pincuot’s pro- 
posal is that a five-year agreement on 
wages and working conditions shall. be 
signed between miners and operators; 
that no increase in the cost of coal to 
consumers shall be registered beyond the 
price agreed upon for 1925; that a board 
of award and investigation shall be ap- 
pointed to decide within six months 
whether the miners shall receive a wage 
increase; that individual miners shall 
voluntarily assign part of their wages as a 
substitute for the check-off; that wages 
shall be equalized on the basis of the 1923 
settlement by the existing board of 
conciliation. 

The following day, Joun L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
informed Governor Pincuot that the 
miners would return to work promptly 
upon the negotiation of a 
new contract, though they 
will not accept the plan to 
return to work upon the 1923 agreement 
pending an investigation of their claim 
for higher wages. But Mr. Lewis’ letter 
to Pennsylvania’s chief executive shows 
an entire willingness to resume conversa- 
tions with the operators where they were 
broken off previous to the strike. 

The operators have definitely rejected 
Governor Pincuot’s proposal, though 
they state that they are “willing to ac- 

cept any plan or scheme 

Operators ff, acbitentine) that will 
provide for reasonable, fair, and impartial 
determination of the conditions and make 
awards in accordance with said determi- 
nation. President Lewis declares that the 
problem now lies between operators and 
consumers. 

President Coo.tpcE is said to plan ad- 
vocating drastic legislation to prevent 
further coal strikes in his annual message 
which will be delivered before House and 

, Senate in joint session on 

Sema to December 9. Mr. CootipcE 
commend . 

has not yet replied to the 

letter from Joun L. Lewis which con- 

tained the veiled threat of a strike in the 
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bituminous fields, and it is thought that 
an answer will not be sent until after 
Congress convenes. Meanwhile, letters are 
reaching the White House from different 
sections of the country telling of profiteer- 
ing in both anthracite and bituminous 
coal and urging the President to take some 
action. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Fercuson, Governor 
of Texas, is threatened with impeachment. 





(Keystone) 


NicHoLas LONGWoRTH 
The new Speaker takes up his gavel 


No formal charges have as yet been 
brought against her, but on November 24, 
an ultimatum, signed by 
forty-four members of the 
State Legislature, was pre- 
sented to her, declaring that unless she 
summoned a special session of the Legis- 
lature by December 10, the Speaker of 
the House would issue a call for January 4. 
At that time, the recent road-building 
scandals which have aroused the ire of 
Texans would be investigated and legis- 
lation passed to make their repetition 
difficult if not impossible. Though no 
charges of alleged graft have been brought 
against Governor Fercuson, officially or 
unofficially, many Texans charge that 
she has been incompetent in discharging 
the duties of her office and that not she, 
but her husband, former Gov. James E. 
Fercuson, has been the real head of 
affairs. Friends of the Fercusons have 
advised Mrs. Fercuson to accede in the 
demands of the legislators to call an extra 


Texas 
Troubles 


session, stating that she has nothing to 
fear from such an investigation. But so 
far, the Governor has refused to issue 
the summons. 

At last the famous Cartel des Gauches, 
or Left Bloc, of the French Chamber of 
Deputies has been broken, and in place of 
an opportunist Government, hastily gath. 
ered together to satisfy the 
many small groups neces. 
sary to hold the Socialist 
majority, a Cabinet has been formed with 
ARISTIDE BrIAnD at its head which bears 
promise of having sufficient strength to 
decide upon a wise course to bring France 
out of her present condition. Of the two 
problems, political and financial, the for. 
mer seems to have been solved, at least 
for the time being, by the present Cabinet; 
solution of the latter must wait upon an 
announcement of plans by M. Briann, 
who now becomes Premier of France for 
the eleventh time. 

The break-up of the Left Bloc came 
about after Epovarp Herriot, former 
Premier, had been asked to form a Cabi- 
net. He immediately called upon his 
Socialist friends either to 
accept places in his Govern- 
ment or to promise. their 
support. But the Socialists refused, unless 
they be given control of the ministry, 
either to come in or to give their support. 
Whereupon, M. Herriot called a meeting 
of the other groups which make up the 
Left Bloc and had a resolution passed sup- 
porting his refusal to attempt the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet which should be dictated 
by the Socialists. He thereupon threw his 
influence against the Bloc, and this famous 
group which has held control of the 
Chamber by about thirty votes since 
May 11, 1924, was broken. Immediately, 
M. Brianp was called upon to form a 
Cabinet. He announced his choice on 
November 28 as follows: 


Left Bloc 
Broken 


The New 
Cabinet 


ARISTIDE Brianp, Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 

René RENow1t, Minister of Justice 

Camitte Cuavutemps, Minister of the 
Interior 

Louis Loucuevr, Minister of Finance 

Paut PantevE, Minister of War 

Georces Leycues, Minister of Marine 
povaRD Dexapier, Minister of Educa- 
tion 

ANATOLE DE Monzig, Minister of Public 
Works 

Dante Vincent, Minister of Commerce 

Jean Duranp, Minister of Agriculture 

Anto1nE Durarour, Minister of Labor 

Paut Jourpatn, Minister of Pensions 

Léon Perrier, Minister of Colonies 


The political complexion of the new 
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Cabinet is two Republican Socialists, four 
Radical Socialists, two members of the 
Radical Left, and two members of the 
Briand and Republican Left. The choice 
Internation- was a difficult one since, 
alism even with the Left Bloc 
broken, care was necessary that no 
appointments should raise antagonism 
which should pave the way for a new ad- 
hesion of the smaller groups. The new 
Cabinet leaves M. Briann at the post of 
Foreign Affairs where, during the past few 
months, he has done so much toward fur- 
thering the spirit emphasized in the Lo- 
carno treaties. That internationalism is 
paramount in the new Premier’s eyes was 
apparent from the fact that on Novem- 
ber 30, before his Cabinet had received a 
vote of confidence, he went to London for 
the ceremonies which surrounded the 
formal signing of the Locarno treaties. 

Around the green table in the great hall 
of the British Foreign Office gathered the 
most prominent statesmen of Europe on 
December 1 to affix formally their signa- 
tures to the Locarno treaties 
which are fondly hoped to be 
the guarantors of European 
peace. Eleven o’clock was the hour fixed 
for the ceremony, and long before that 
time, diplomats with their wives and 
daughters began to enter the historic hall. 
In the background, yet placed advanta- 
geously so as to have a full sweep of the 
proceedings, a battery of movie cameras 
was set up to “shoot” the scene; before 
the table on one side of the room, seats 
were reserved for 150 representatives of 
the press. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain, who received 
in recognition of his services at Locarno 
the accolade of Knighthood of the Garter, 
and will henceforth be known as “Sir 
AusTEN,” sat at the head of the table. 
Prime Minister SrantEy BALDwIn sat at 
his right, and ranged about the table were 
the principals of the scene together with 
numerous other delegates from the signa- 
tory countries. 

From Italy came Signor Sctatoya, head 
of the Italian delegation to the League 
of Nations; Germany was represented 
by both Chancellor LutHer and For- 
eign Minister STRESEMANN; 
Premier Brianp left Paris 
in the midst of political troubles to be 
present; Premier VANDERVELDE repre- 
sented Belgium; Foreign Minister BENES 
of Czechoslovakia and ALEXANDER SKR- 
ZYNSKI who, in the late Cabinet shake-up 
in Poland became Premier as well as 
Foreign Minister, were there to represent 
interests in Eastern Europe and to sign 
the six subsidiary treaties. 

During the course of his address, M. 
Brianp struck the keynote of the occasion 
when in looking at Dr. Luruer, he said: 
“I can see across the table the German 
Chancellor, and I am sure 
that I can tell him that I 
have remained a good Frenchman, just as 





An Historic 
Ceremony 


Signers 


The Keynote 


he in coming here has remained a good 
German — but both of us are Europeans.” 
The treaties were signed with golden pens 
which will be preserved as relics of an 
historic occasion. The ceremony was the 
occasion for a great display of amity 
among the delegates. After the meeting 
was over, a large crowd greeted the noted 
personages who filed from the British 
Foreign Office. There were many cries of 
“ Vive BRIAND,” and not a few cheers were 
raised for Dr. LuruHer and Herr StreseE- 
MANN to the obvious pleasure of the two 
Germans. 

On the same day, the first results of 
Locarno began to make themselves felt 
in Cologne, Germany. British troops, 
quietly and without parades or other 

_ outward manifestations, be- 
— gan moving out of the city 
which has been headquar- 

ters for the Northern Rhineland zone since 
the war. Yet despite the fact that the 
evacuation is going forward almost un- 
noticed, it is one of the most important 
events in Europe since the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Some of the troops 
are to go back to England; others will 
move south to Wiesbaden which is to be 
the center of the British army of occu- 
pation until all of Germany is evacuated. 
The German press is not unanimous in its 
exultation over the Locarno treaties. The 
Liberal papers lead in the expressions of 
enthusiastic approval, but other organs 
are more noncommittal. The treaties were 
ratified in the Reichstag on November 27 
by a vote of 291 to 174, the Nationalists 
holding out against them until the end 
and pinning their final hopes upon a veto 
by President von HinpENnBuRG. But von 


Hinvensurc failed his erstwhile Junker 
friends and promptly affixed his signature 
to the documents. Now, it is rumored, the 
Nationalists will seek to destroy the pacts 
by an appeal to the German Supreme 
Court. 

With the convening of Congress, the 
World Court question looms up as the 
most controversial issue of the early ses- 
sions. It is largely the opposition of 

Senator Borax which has 
aiaecients injected the controversial 
note into consideration of American ad- 
herence. On December 17, when the mat- 
ter comes up for Senate debate, the nation 
will have an opportunity of learning bet- 
ter how the voting may be expected to go. 
Senator Bora has placed himself irre- 
vocably against adherence because it ap- 
pears ii his mind to bind the United 
States in part to the League of Nations. 
From all over the country, however, the 
increasing voice of public opinion has been 
raised in favor of American adherence 
under the Hucues-Harpine proposal. 

Two reports upon aviation will be 
ready for Congressional examination 
early in December. The first will be sub- 
mitted by the House select committee 

ae which investigated the con- 

7. dition of aviation in the 

United States last winter 
and spring. The second is that of the 
special board appointed by President 
Coo.ipcE of which Dwicut W. Morrow 
is chairman. Apparently, from prelimi- 
nary indications of the course which 
recommendations will take, there is to be 
a distinct clash between the positions of 
the two boards. The House committee is 
said to favor the Mircuett plan of a 


7 





(Keystone) 
An event of world-wide interest was the arrival of the Swedish-American liner ‘‘Gripsholm” in 
New York, the first motor ship to cross the Atlantic. The ‘‘Gripsholm”’ has 23,550 tons displace- 

ment. The funnels are dummies, used only for their outline effect 
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unified department of national defense, 
with subdepartments for Army, Navy, 
and Air Service. It also will stand for a 
single line of procurement in both Army 
and Navy Air Services providing the pres- 
ent system of organization is retained, 
which means that aviation officers will 
receive promotion in a line of their own, 
separate from the line services. 

The President’s commission is said to 
have failed to agree to the plan of a uni- 
fied department of national defense. No 
official indication has been given of the 

.,...,, contents of the report, but 
tne it is expected to advocate 
ommission ; 
the creation of three new as- 
sistant secretaryships in the Army, Navy, 
and Commerce Departments for the de- 
velopment of aviation activities. The 
secretaryship in the Department of Com- 
merce indicates that the board attaches 
great importance to thecommercial aspects 
of flying. The controversial nature of the 
reports will no doubt serve as the basis 
for a bitter fight when they are aired in 
Congress. The Smoot-Mapes bill for re- 
organization of Government departments 
contains a provision for creating a single 
department of national defense; and when 
‘this measure is debated again, as it is 
bound to be during the session, this one 
particular aspect of the aviation problem 
will be brought into the open. 

The ‘court of inquiry which has been 
investigating the Shenandoab disaster has 
ended its sittings — that is, if it decides 
not to call Col. Witt1am MircuELt to the 
stand. The court will now review the evi- 
dence, as well as that of the MircHe.i 
court-martial, and it has been announced 
that Mircue.t, who has refused to 
testify, may be summoned if anything 
germane to the Shenandoah inquiry is 


(International) 
Gov. ‘‘ MaA”’ FERGUSON 
Texas’ woman Governor is under fire, and 


rumors of impeachment proceedings trouble 
the chivalry of Texan voters 








found in his testimony before the court- 
martial. The MircHELL case seems near 
to completion in Washington. Colonel 
MitcuE t has been on the stand reiterat- 
ing some of his former statements regard- 
ing the attempts of Army and Navy line 
officers to retard the advancement of 
aviation, and his statements have been in 
part refuted by Commander Ropcers 
who piloted the Navy ’plane PN-9 No. 7 
which ran out of fuel two hundred miles 
off the Hawaiian coast and was lost at sea 
for nine days. 

The first of the Fascist reforms in Italy 
was approved enthusiastically by the 
Chamber of Deputies on November 27. 
By its provisions, local self-government in 
7,500 of Italy’s 9,000 mu- 
nicipalities is to be replaced 
by Government appointees. 
Mayors and town councils have gone by 
the boards under the new law, and in their 
places, officials to be known by the medi- 
eval title of Podesta will be in command. 
The new scheme of government, according 
to the Fascisti, conforms with the soci- 
ety’s “essentially Roman conception of 
the unity of the state” since it “transfers 
sovereignty from. the people, who are a 
mere mass of living beings, to the nation, 
juridically organized in the state.” 

While Italy is fondly espousing dicta- 
torship, Spain has turned away from that 
unhappy negation of popular government 
to restore constitutional government in 
the land. Thus ends the 
military directorate which, 
since Primo DE RIvERA 
executed his coup d’état of September 15, 
1923, has been the sole governing power of 
Spain. King ALronso announced last 
May that the “state of siege” would be 
ended on May 17, but the time was 
allowed to pass without a definite step 
toward restoration of the people’s guaran- 
tees. The new Government of which 
Primo DE Rivera is to be Premier, will be 
sworn in as soon as opposition has been 
removed. Various signs for the past few 
weeks have suggested that a ministerial 
crisis was imminent. King ALFonso is 
said to be doubtful of the success of 
Primo DE Rivera in heading a civil gov- 
ernment because of the opposition of the 
army. The Premier, on the other hand, 
has been eager for some time to set aside 
the directorate, of which he is president, 
but has been prevented by the feeling 
that he would not receive support in the 
existing political situation. 

Fighting in China which has been con- 
tinuing throughout the fall seems about to 
center about Mukden where Cuanc Tso- 
LIN is strongly entrenched at the head of 
50,000 men. Gen. Kuo Sunc- 
LIEN is leading the attack 
with a force calculated at 
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100,000 men. Rail communications out of 
Peking have been cut, and it is difficult to 
estimate the situation clearly. From the 
maze of generals and forces contending for 


(Keystone) 


ARISTIDE BRIAND 


Veteran French statesman who, for the 
eleventh time, becomes Premier of France 


power in faction-torn China, however, 
appear signs that the power of Marshal 
Cuan is waning, while that of Fence Yv- 
HSIANG, the much-touted “Christian Gen- 
eral” who has Moscow’s support at his 
back, is in the ascendancy. CHanc has 
retired from Peking where he controlled 
the Central Government under Provi- 
sional President Tuan Cut-jui, and 
already a division of Fenc’s troops have 
entered the city. The Christian General 
has sent a dispatch to Cuanc Tso-.in 
ordering him to quit politics or fight. 
In the event of his choosing the latter 
course, FENG states that he will attack 
immediately. | 
General Kuo Sunc-tiEN, who emerges 
as a new force, is a former lieutenant of 
Cuane. He is said to have been desirous of 
having Cuanc abdicate in favor of his son, 
and when the former bandit 
chief refused to do so, de- 
cided to revolt. Gen. Wu Pe1-Fu, another 
of the embattled Chinese leaders and for- 
merly the war lord of Chihli province, is 
in the vicinity of Peking. A few weeks ago 
it was reported that he had formed an 
alliance with Fenc, but at best, such a 
truce must be considered unstable. 
The World League Against Alcoholism 
has taken exception to figures recently 
issued by the Moderation League, Inc., 
which demonstrated that arrests for 
_.. drunkenness in 1924 had 
ae risen almost to a prewar 
level. The World League has 
recently completed a survey of conditions 
and finds that the Moderation League, in 
making its estimates in towns of more 
than 5,000 population, failed to take n- 
creases of population into account. The 
World League contends by its method of 
figuring that arrests for drunkenness 1n 
1925 were about two thirds what they 
were in 1924 and were Jess than the 


1923 figure. 
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Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 682) 


is that, instead of having only eight grades 
in the elementary schools, he would have 
twelve or sixteen or whatever number 
might be required to move the superior 
child along rapidly and release it from 
what I have called our “educational lock 
step.” Itis, in a way, a sort of compromise. 

Encouraged with the thought that in 
spite of his statements that he knew noth- 
ing about schools Mr. Edison has given 
very careful consideration to the training 
of children and young persons, I asked 
him if he would state his opinion of the 
American system of education with par- 
ticular reference to public schools. 

“The results are very poor,” he an- 
swered, “but I cannot tell you why —I 
have never investigated the matter.” 

Mr. Edison believes in the policy of 
selective immigration — “‘just as I believe 
in selective hiring in my factories.’’ He 
does not think the literacy test is of much 
value. He said that he thought the clauses 
in the law designed to keep out of the 
United States the feeble-minded, the in- 
sane, and even border-line cases are highly 
desirable and that the examinations 
should be very severe in all suspected 
cases. He believes, however, that these 
examinations should be made abroad. 

Mr. Edison is in absolute accord with 
the policy of the United States Civil 
Service Commission in giving more and 
more weight to individual ability in learn- 
ing and aptitude to do certain kinds of 
work than to minimum attainment in 
some educational institution. He approves 
of the tests which are designed to give all 
competent persons having the required 
intelligence an opportunity to compete in 
Civil Service examinations on equal terms 
with those who have, for example, a high- 
school diploma. 

He also agrees with the school of 
thought which claims that insanity and 
mental disorders are the result of physical 
disorders and does not agree that insanity 
is a disease of the mind. 

It may seem that in my interview with 
Mr. Edison I went rather far afield from 
the subject of the general information 
tests. As I have said before, however, all 
tests designed for the purpose of grading 
human beings are interrelated, and my 
one thought in my talk with him was to 
prove my own conclusion that his ques- 
tionnaires were designed with a very defi- 
nite principle in mind. 
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(Continued from page 685) accusers and 
political enemies. In life he fascinated men 
and women, almost a hundred years dead 
and buried he continues to fascinate biogra- 
phers into seeing with his eyes. Jefferson 
becomes mean-spirited and double-faced; 
Hamilton, a pompous fagade; even the 
great Washington resolves the demigod 
into a large and stubborn squire. Yet the 
biographers are not blind to the faults of 
Aaron Burr. The shifts and intrigues, the 
aliases and shoddy, small rascalities of his 
latter days are admitted as pathological 
evidence. Something was wrong with Aaron 
Burr; the subtle, mysterious factor which 
determines “character” never settled 
down in permanent habitation. These 
authors say: 

Nature, heredity, the little accidents of 
voice, and face, and gesture, had been so 
generous to him — in compensation for his 
stature — had so conspired to make of him 
the peerless ornament of a not unfastidious 
age; he was so charged with grace, with in- 
tellect, with taste, so deft in utterance, so 
apt in courtesy, so rich in fascination; life 
should have been for him so brilliant an 
experiment, so fortunate an adventure, so 
superb an enterprise. If only, in the cham- 
bers of his mind, a door had not been ever 
so slightly, at firs, alar ... 

These two volumes are not only intelli- 
gent, they are interesting. The authors 
appreciate the dramatic values of Aaron 
Burr’s story. They have presented their 





well-documented biography with a spon- 
taneity and freshness which is engaging. 
At times their book is finely written, at 
times it is almost too youthful for so spa- 
cious and dignified a setting. Mr. Min- 
nigerode, one suspects, has some of the 
qualities of the eternal sophomore. Among: 
them, however, are vivacity and a clear eye 
for the shifting drama of human life. 


**e eK * 

Source Book in Health and Physical 
Education. By Thomas D. Wood 
and Clifford L. Brownell. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
REFERENCE book of quotations, 
presenting a wide range of opinions. 

and ideas. The material is arranged in 

an orderly fashion, and will be of great 
value to instructors and students. 


** ke * * 


A Wild-Animal Round-Up. By William T. 
Hornaday. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $5.00. 

SERIES of exciting and interesting 

sketches of the adventures of a 
museum “collector.” Mr. Hornaday has. 
hunted specimens of all sorts of animals in 
all parts of the world, and his astonish- 
ingly varied experience and knowledge 
have given him the material for a delight- 
ful book. If he has not made exactly the 
most of his material, at least he has writ- 
ten an eminently readable volume. 
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| The Factor 
of Safety 


pen investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution against 
loss by seeking the expert and conserv- 
ative advice of your local or investment 
banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 





For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
January issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your investment problems. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Another Peary Doubter 


New Haven, Conn. 
To the Editor of Tue INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 
You are doing a public service by pub- 
lishing the articles which contest Peary’s 
claim to North Pole discovery. I have 











just written to Mr. Balch to congratulate 
him and to wish him power. 

I have known Hall’s book ever since it 
was issued and have tried to secure some 
notice of it, but have failed completely. 
Recently, when editorial statements in the 
New York Times and the New Republic 
chided an Englishman for doubting Peary, 
I wrote letters to protest and to call atten- 
tion to Hall’s book. No notice was taken 
of them. Doubts of Peary have been con- 
sidered scandal. 

Even the admirers of Peary should wish 
to have these suspicions threshed out. I 
hope you may open this closed case. 

Hensuaw Warb. 





The Trouble with 


Achievement Tests 


Ballard Vale, Mass. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

We have a good way yet to go. Mr. 
Greenwood says the new achievement 
tests in schools are tests for understanding 
and not merely for memory. But of the 
questions which you reproduce in general 
science, half ask who discovered this or 
that, a question which has no more to do 
with the understanding of science than 
“Who published your spelling book?” has 


-to do with skill in spelling. And the geogra- 


phy questions that you print are all on 
names of places and on boundaries, the 
least thoughtful things that you can get in 
geography, instead of such questions as: 
Which continent has most big bays and 
peninsulas? What is the largest river that 
runs toward the equator, and in what part 
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Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 
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of the world does it run? At what season 
does the south wind blowin India? It is true 
that the questions have toexamine on such 
things as the textbooks teach; but the text. 
book makers will and do say with equal 
truth that they have to teach such thingsas 
the examinations are going to be on. The 
examinations might encourage attention 
to the best parts of the work given in the 
textbooks and penalize overattention to 
the merely mechanical parts. The trouble 
has always been that the mechanical parts 
of the work, such as learning the capital of 
each State, were what could be handled in 
examination with least trouble and were 
overstressed for that reason; and ap- 
parently it is still true. 
STEVEN T. ByincTon. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 





Benpinc Russian Youtu To ATHEISM 1. What 
does the word “atheism” mean to you? Is it a good 
thing for the youth of a country to be atheistic? 
Why, or why not? 2. Who are the Bolsheviki and 
what is their communistic experiment which the 
editor mentions in his note? Watch the daily papers 
for a week and see how many references you can 
find to the Russian Government. Do you believe 
that such control will prove beneficial for Russia? 
Would it for this country? 3. Why have the Bolshe- 
viki changed their methods of converting Russian 
youth to atheism? 4. Describe this change. 5. What 
is a Red baptism? Why is it called an Octobrina? 
6. Mr. Fischer explains at some length the rea- 
son why the Russian people are so enthusiastically 
falling in with the subtle plans of the Bolshevist 
leaders. What is this reason? 7. What is the greatest 
check the leaders have to contend with? 8. Who are 
the Pioneers? For what purpose were they organized? 
Can you picture the effect such an institution 
will have twenty-five years from now? g. In what im- 
portant particular do the Komsomols differ from the 
Pioneers? Why is this so? 10. If you were a high 
church official, what steps would you take to coun- 
teract the evil influences at work in Russia? 

Proressor KILiers 1. Sum up in a sentence the 
main ideas of this article. 2. What two modern in- 
ventions have brought about a radical change in the 
situation of the farmer? 

Tue First One Hunprep Per Cent AMERICANS, 
1. What, according to the author of this article, was 


the chief reason for the downfall of the American 








nouncem ents fa large number of Toutes Agencies, 
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Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
alee. together with the dates of Special to’ 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become a member of the Lakeland Building 


and Loan Association and invest in its capi- 
tal stock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in _— every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and tiation of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida’s 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














Indian? 2. What significant instances are related to 
prove this point? 

Grapinc Human Beincs. 1. How were Mr. 
Edison’s general intelligence tests first received by 
the world at large? Are they still so regarded? 2. Why 
is it that a test suitable for one school might not be 
at all practicable for another? 3. How do you think 
your own school ranks in comparison with some 
other that you know? Can you give an intelligent 
reason for the difference, if there is any? 4. What is 
the modern educators’ view on education as a 
measure of knowledge in’specific subjects? 5. Which 
do you think is best, to know one or two subjects 
thoroughly and others not at all, to know a little 
of many subjects but not a great deal of any one, or 
to know one thoroughly and at the same time to 
have a slight acquaintance with others? Give reasons 
for your opinion. 6. Which of these three does our 
present system of “majoring” in college tend to 
emphasize? 7. What do general information tests 
reveal concerning applicants for executive or 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE POET & PHILOSOPHER 
MAGAZINE 


HAS RESUMED PUBLICATION AT 
THE ARGUS BUILDING, 
No. 20-22 West 43rd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Magazine, for the Year, will 
Consist of 28 Numbers, as follows: 
4 QUARTERLIES, 32 pp., 35 Cents each; 22 
FORTNIGHTLIES, 16 pp., 20 Cents each; 
SEMI-ANNUALS, 48 pp., 50 Cents each. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
INCLUDING ALL (28) NUMBERS 
$6.00 PER ANNUM 


OBJECT OF MAGAZINE 


To print worthwhile poetry, long, short, 
serious, humorous, lyric, dramatic, and 
epic, at usual rates. Sound philosophy and 
unprejudiced criticisms will continue to be 
another feature of the magazine. 


GIVEN AWAY FREE 


We give away ABSOLUTELY FREE with 
each subscription for the P & P Magazine, 
“OUR SHORT COURSE IN VERSIFI- 
CATION,” in Three Printed Parts, con- 
sisting of FOURTEEN LESSONS, which 
sold formerly for $15.00; or, our handsome 
book, entitled: “OUR PRESIDENTS IN 
_VERSE” by F. Leopold Schmidt. For com- 
plete description of THE LESSONS and 
THE BOOK, write for THE DECEMBER 
15th, 1925, NUMBER of the P & P 
FORTNIGHTLY MAGAZINE, now on 
sale, Price 20 Cents. 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
it CONTESTS FOR LYRIC, EPIC 
DRAMATIC POEMS A PERMA- 
NENT FEATURE of the magazine. For 
conditions write for THE DECEMBER 
15th, 1925, Number of the P & P Fortnightly 
Magazine, now on sale, Price 20 cents. 
THE P & P MAGAZINE FOR ALL 
Who believe there is more in life than mere 
money-grubbing; who desire a PHILOSO- 
PHY OF LIFE; who wish to eradicate prej- 
udices and erroneous opinions from their 
minds; and who wish to know the real SO- 
LITICAL, AND MORAL 
STATUS THAT Surrounds them, unbiased 
by PARTY or RACIAL affiliations, 
Theses, Editorial Notes, and Articles dis- 
cuss these problems fearlessly, in every issue 
of the magazine. Sample copies on applica- 
tion. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS TO: The Poet & Philoso- 
pher Magazine, Publishers, The 
Argus Building, 20-22 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 














administrative positions? 8. What does Mr. Edison 
consider a high score on his own tests? 
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Authors Services 
POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


peeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written to 
order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, $3 per 
thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thou- 
sand words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
ublication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 
iterary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years 
experience. d 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 43 ‘ 
4553 Davison Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











WRITE IN 
We are experts in the preparation of debates, 
speeches, themes, and club papers. To appreciate 
our service, give the others a trial. 
ATION 


RY SERVICE ST. 
— Pittsburgh, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — LETTER-PERFECT 
thousand words. References if desired. Book 
Missa specialty. Also mimeographing and textbooks. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. © WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WRITERS, CLUB MEMBERS: 
SPEAKERS, "20S. apex: 
3 ing special articles, papers, 


speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited to 

your requirements, highly endorsed. ision of 

manuscripts, story and books, a specialty. 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 

Room 495, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


Speeches, lectures, essays, debates, special 
articles, etc., prepared to order. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Books 


THE COCK AND THE HEN—CHARM- 

ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully col- 
ored illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 
East 79th St., New York. 


RARE BOOKS *aearree omiegeese, 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th St. 














New York 


YOUR FIRST EDITIONS AND OLD 

books wanted by hundreds of dealers. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


REMAINDER CATALOG or NEW BOOKS 
offered at bargain prices, sent free 
CHARLES W. CLARK CO. 

235 West 23rd Street New York City 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 

We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 














THE RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
Th pseu OOK STORE 
€ IF rEss 14 Beacon St. 


Boston, Massacuusetts 
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1000 different stamps of the world . $1.09 
1000 different from Europe only $2.00 
BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
CUMMINGTON ver MASS, 





Salesmen 


MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 

National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 





Stationery 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sheets good Bond and 100 Envelopes, perfectly 
printed in blue, $1.00, make excellent Christmas gifts, 
Hicks, Stationer, Macedon Center, N. Y. 


U.S.E.ONE-PIECEwes-ter 
’ STATIONERY 


Combined Letter and Envelope 
Printed your name and address 
For Home, Business and Travel. Handy, 
inexpensive, made in 3 sizes of 
Velvo White Pa 








Box of 1 small size $1.00 
si “medium “ $1.50 
og “ large ‘“ $2.00 




















Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE ~ 


Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
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Miscellaneous 


School Opportunity 
Owner of suitable property in thriving 
Middle Western city desires negotiations with 
a ent to organize and conduct 
igh-grade day school. Excellent prospects; 
no competition. References required and 
given. Box 150, INDEPENDENT. 


FOLDER proposing colonization among undevel- 
oped natural resources, in British Columbia, along 
lines of Industrial Democracy, sent free by The 
Coéperative Club, P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, 
Calif. 











CLEARANCE SALE 


‘ — Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
or $10. 

Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 
ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 
1,000 for $15. Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 











We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
nai Foye oy eel . 
Is interested in the latest write for our 


Our Holiday Bargain Catalog sent free on request. 








Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit TE. or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 

Ss. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 








Study 
HOME STUDY— FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers, O. 





Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 


TO EUROPE tirrie’ French Baitichelds, 

Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 

Rhine— Art, Hitsory, Literature — comfortable 

travel, moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams with best guides. 

3 Prof. 

TO EGYPT sapere. ‘Bauer his eleventh 

Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 

'. . with 

ROUND THE WORLD Janusry © 1926. wit! 


the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 


TO MISSION FIELDS in the far East. Septem- 


ber 25, 1926, with Dr. 
Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. 


TO THE HOLY LAND Spf, &,.222°. We 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA Kebruey 25.1925 7 


jt route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following 
the blossoms in Sicily and Italy. : 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 
Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 
Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 


EG YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS Sth Ave. & 40th St, N. Y. 
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LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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are nutritious, 
delicious and appetizing 


_— properly cooked, Oysters furnish a 
Y more palatable and easily digested meal 


than meats, and at a much lower cost. 


Very few Housewives know even one-tenth of 
the delicious and economical ways in which 
Oysters may be prepared as the Main-meal-of- 


the-day. 


Government experts have prepared a booklet: “Oysters: An 
Important Health Food,” giving 98 tested recipes. This booklet, 
which is sent free upon request, will furnish an excellent variety 
of menus. 

For that tang-of-the-sea-taste Oysters should be served raw on the 
ice-chilled half-shell, or in appetizing Cocktail Sauce. 


OYSTER GROWERS & DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dept. M-1035 De Sales Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oysters are: 


1—Easily digested. 

2—Self-sufficient as a 
diet. 

3—Rich in Vitamin C, 
an essential food 
element. 

4—200 times stronger in 

odine Content 

than Milk, Eggs or 
Beefsteak. 

5—Nourishing but non- 
fattening. 


i This Government Bookl i 
| be Provided free by the oean = 
: of Fisheries, Washington, D. 

C., or by this Association. 
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